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WILLIAM YOUNGERS 


Scotch Ale 
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They serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society are, in 


Keep on buying 
great —— serving va oer in pod present a. 
Ege Peee send» ic, ely ta 3% Defence Bonds 
DONATIONS AND LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND The Nation needs the help of every investor. Lend 


all you can and keep on lending. Help to wield the 
ae 99 NIN i powerful financial weapon which is vitally necessary 
for speedy and decisive victory. 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 £5 and multiples of £5. Interest is paid in full (without deduction of Income 
Tax at source). Bonus of £1 om every {100 at the end of 7 years 
President: H:R.H THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. (FOUNDED 1843) 









































War time needs whether in Uniform or 
Civies make good hearing more essential 
than ever and “ARDENTE” is your 
way to Better Hearing. Whether hard-ot 
hearing or verv deaf—for Church, Home, 
Radio, Talkies, Business, Sport—a real 
need satisfied 

NO CONSULTATION FEE- 
Call or write for details and Aurameter 
Test without fee or obligation. 


Ardente, Ltd., 
309, 


Opp. John Lewis, 

A.R.P. SHELTER 

IN BUILDING) 
Mayfair 


1880, 1718, 0047,  LACMESSMATEST neues simacy 1 I 
Test 1 Service Bureaux at Hirming , “FA es 
haa ‘Bristol, Cardif’, ‘Mneter. Edinburgh. F MOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY 


Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester Liverpool 
Manchester, Newcastle Southampton 
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Don't let it go any further but you ought to know that if 


you want lightness with strength, quick and easy production, and a sound Ga 
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engineering job, you should make it with steel tubes drawn and manipulated by Aceles & Pollock 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1941. 


THE WORLD’S MOST COLOSSAL TYRE, 96 IN. IN DIAMETER, AND WEIGHING 2700 LB.: FITTED TO THE 
LEVIATHAN DOUGLAS SUPER-BOMBER, “B-19,” ALL-METAL MONOPLANE CONSTRUCTED FOR THE U.S. ARMY. 


The Douglas Super-bomber “ B-19,”’ illustrated in our issue of January 4, is Douglas super-bombers built for the U.S. Army possesses many secret devices. 
the world's greatest aeroplane, and its landing-wheels are proportionate to her Carrying four Wright-Duplex-Cyclone engines, each generating 2000 h.p., her 
over-all weight up to 80 tons. An all-metal monoplane, its wing-spread is 212 ft., rear landing-wheels, one shown above to carry the strain,are 96 in. in diameter 
fuselage length 132 ft., with range of action 7500 miles. The first of the | and weigh: 2700 lb. Supply of these bombers to Britain is under discussion. 
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J ie “condemnation recently meted out by a com- 

mittee of the House of Commons to one of its 
members—a man _ widely liked and respected—for 
certain activities in respect of the financial assets of 
a foreign country, raised a question of supreme import- 
ance for the future of democracy. The actual case 
itself may be comparatively unimportant : the degree 
of culpability of the subject of these proceedings— 
himself, until they terminated, a member of the 
Government which now stands as prime support of 
democracy in the world—a matter 
for ‘dispute. But the incident it- 
self revealed a flaw in the human 
machinery by which democracy 
works. It may not at present 
be a very serious ‘flaw ; in a world 
in which everything is compara- 
tive, democracy is manifestly not 
showing up too badly when 
compared with its cruel and 
ruthless competitors. Yet it is 
a flaw which, if not frankly faced 
and checked, might one day only 
too . easily crack the whole 
structure of free government. 
It is, in a sense, a flaw which 
endangers the precious thing for 
which we are fighting. And how 
precious that is our ruined 
temples and the blood of our 
noblest testify. Put in a nut- 
shell, it is a question of leadership. 
Apart from inspired leadership— 
a very rare and often rather 
dangerous thing — the two 
qualities required in all leader- 
ship are capacity and disin- 
terestedness. And these qualities 
are obviously just as much 
needed in a democratic State 
as in a feudal or despotic one, 
and ‘they are obviously just 
as difficult to get. 


Up to the present—or at any 
rate, up to a short time ago— 
democracy in this country was 
able to obtain incorrupt and 
efficient leaders, because Britain 
was only partially a democracy. 
That is to say that, though since 
1867 the working class has been 
the predominant partner in the 
electoral machine by which 
Britain is governed, the men who 
have controlled the machine have 
on the whole not been working- 
men. A certain number of them 
had risen, as in a more feudal 
society, from the bottom of the 
social scale. But these, long before 
they reached the top, had acquired 
much of the tradition and point 
of view of the aristocratic and 
ruling society from which, as in 
the past, the bulk of the rulers 
of Britain were drawn. It was 
impossible for a man, however 
lowly his birth, to sit in 
Parliament, to attend a City 
ainner as a Minister of the Crown, 
to visit a great country house 
of progressive traditions without 
feeling himself part of a society 
which enjoyed privilege as the outward garment of 
authority. “The historic polity of England was one 
which conferred privilege on men as an inducement 
to civic duty. The fact that it was often, and 
perhaps increasingly, abused, did not prevent it 
remaining the underlying principle of British 
government and_ leadership. 


To-day we hear a great deal about Colonel Blimp 
and the Old School Tie. Much of the criticism is 
deserved. Taking it all round, the English ruling 
class has. shown too many deficiencies in the last 
quarter of a century to escape blame. But the fact 


GENERAL JOHN METAXAS, PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE, 
OF A BRILLIANT LEADER AND BRITAIN OF A FAITHFUL ALLY. 


The late General Metaxas, born in 1870, on Odysseus’s island of Ithaka, died on the morning of January 29 at his 
residence at Kiphissia, near Athens, just three months after his rejection of Mussolini’s 3a.m. ultimatum started the 


chain of Greek military triumphs—defeats of her aggressor, Italy. 


Affairs, Education, War, Marine and Air, he assumed dictatorial powers on August 4, 1936, when parliamentary 
government was suspended owing to political difficulties and 


and weil read, he had kept abreast of all recent military developments. 














By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


remains that when it comes to the point—a hard, 
cruel point, with an iron Hitler or a Kaiser William 
at the end of it—the ordinary Briton prefers, other 
things being equal, the leadership of a man with the 
aristocratic tradition to that of a man of his own class 
without. This is an extraordinary phenomenon. 
In the war to save the rights of the common man 
against the uncommon, the leader of democratic 
Britain, chosen by universal acclamation, is Winston 
Spencer Churchill, the grandson of a man who lived 





in a palace, cadet of the bluest blood in England, the 
favoured darling of a thousand country house-parties, 
and of two-thirds of a century of fine living. This 
preference of the British people for such a ruler in 
time of crisis is certainly not based on their respect 
for ancient lineage ; such respect has long been rooted 
out of England by slum life, popular education, the 
cheap Press, and the cinema. It is based, on the 
contrary, on a racial instinct for the qualities of real, 
as opposed to sham, leadership. Those qualities, 
given in fact neither by feudal titles nor democratic 
or Civil Service formulas, are moral courage, unrelent- 
ing will and the readiness to take responsibility 


WHOSE PASSING HAS DEPRIVED THE HELLENES 


Prime Minister of Greece and Minister of Foreign 


the menace of Communism. Extraordinarily industrious 


without thought of self, fear or reflection. It is pre- 
cisely these qualities that Churchill possesses. And 
it is these qualities that Britain to-day requires of 
every company commander, squadron leader, factory 
manager, and civil defence officer in the land. 


A curious example of this was shown the other 
day when the officer commanding one of the units 
responsible for training officers for Britain’s new 
armies wrote a letter to The Times stressing the need 
for certain qualities of leader- 
ship and the difficulties he was 
encountering in finding it. It 
was a somewhat injudicious letter 
to publish in an age when public 
respect for intellectual theories 
is apt to exceed public respect for 
plain truth. And certain of his 
contentions were based, too, on 
rather obviously fallacious reasons. 
An outcry in Parliament and the 
Press immediately arose—one in 
which, it is amusing to reflect, 
Hitler joined—and the ‘over- 
zealous officer was dismissed as 
a result from his command. 


Bui the truth of what he said 
remained. And the most curious 
fact in the whole incident was that 
many of the men who had served 
under the Colonel and whose lack 
of social background for leadership 
had been the purport of his much- 
criticised letter, were the first to 
protest against his repudiation by 
authority. They knew from their 
own experience that what he had 
said ,was partly true. They 
recognised in him the qualities 
whose absence—through no fault 
of their own—in certain officers 
drawn from their own class of life 
he had deplored. Because they had 
seen them in him and learnt their 
practical value, they knew how 
indispensable these qualities were 
in one set in authority in time of 
stress and battle. They did not see 
them, as the theorists of abstract 
human equality saw them, as 
snobbery, selfish exclusiveness, 
and self-importance. They saw 
them as just the opposite: as 
integrity, self-sacrifice and uncal- 
culating, unconscious, unselfish 
care for others. They did not mind 
how a man in authority acquired 
these great attributes; but they 
minded tremendously whether he 
had them or not. They had learnt 
in the field and the camp what 
their presence or absence in those 
set over them entailed. 


Here lies the crucial point of 
all government. It is one which 
in time of peace may be lost 
sight of for a while by a rich and 
strongly founded nation. | But in 
the hour of strain and tempest, 
when all but the stoutest structure 
falls, no leadership can suffice 
a people but the very best—the boldest, the most 
competent and the most disinterested. Such qualities 
do not flourish in the sons of Adam unless they are 
carefully and lovingly fostered and tended : it takes time 
and labour and discipline to make them. The hardest 
task for Britain, both in the winning of this war and in 
the wider task of peace and reconstruction to follow, is to 
elicit these qualities in those who are to be her leaders. 
Whether they are best drawn from Eton, suburban 
grammar school, Council school or Borstal — most 
likely to be marked by old school tie or dungarees— 
is a comparatively unimportant matter. What is vital 
is that the qualities themselves should be fostered. 
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THE “STRASBOURG” AT TOULON: ADMIRAL DARLAN AND MARSHAL PETAIN. 

















MARSHAL PETAIN BEING RECEIVED ON BOARD THE 26,500-TON BATTLESHIP “STRASBOURG” BY ADMIRAL DARLAN. 


w released for the first time for publication, shows Marshal Pétain had failed to ‘‘collaborate’"’ with him. Lately, too, it was 
Menstal Peseta, Ras ny French Fleet at Toulon, being enue by Admiral | reported that some French warships had left Toulon for French African ports. 
Darlan on board the fast French battleship “ Strasbourg.” In the background On February 2 Admiral Darlan went to Paris to interview _Abetz, Hitler's 
is seen the 10,000-ton cruiser “ Algerie.” Persistent reports have been prevalent | Ambassador there, to find an acceptable way for Franco-German collaboration. 
of late that Hitler had demanded that units of the French Navy should be General Weygand, ‘he night before, broadcasting from Algiers, called on the people 
turned over to him, together with Bizerta, in Tunisia, and had complained that of North Africa to collaborate with the ‘“ new France" and trust their leaders. 
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OUR INDOMITABLE STRONGHOLD IN THE MEDITERRANEAN: 
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GERMANY’S TARGET OF ATTACK BY DIVE-BOMBERS: A CONTOUR MAP OF MALTA, THE BRITISH NAVAL 
Comino, Cominotto, and Filfla—lies about 58 miles distant from Sicily, 115 — 
19 


Malta, often described as ‘‘a glittering jewel set in a sapphire sea,"' with Valetta, 
from Catania, where the Germans now have their principal sea-base, and 


its capital, orange-coloured, and strangely touched with green, is one of the 

most beautiful islands in the world, having a romantic history from circa miles north of Tripoli, the capital of Italian Libya. Gozo is more hilly than 
B.C. 1400, when Pheenicians first ruled it. Britain took possession of it in Malta and equally beautiful, and both are mainly composed of limestone, pos- 
1800 and has held it ever since, concentrating her Fleet in its magnificent sessing many deep caves providing safe shelter against enemy bombers. Malta, 
harbours and building a first-class dockyard. Malta—more correctly the largest commanding the eastern entrance to the narrow Sicilian Straits, and lying almost 
of a group of five islands, Malta itself, with a circumference of 60 miles, Gozo, equi-distant between Tunisia and Sicily, has always been the key position in the 
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MALTA, THE TARGET __9tm eo GERMAN AIR BOMBERS. 
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IAVAL | AND AIR-BASE COMMANDING THE SICILIAN STRAITS, AS VIEWED FROM THE ENEMY AIR-BASES IN SICILY. 


will reward your efforts.’ Nazi airmen in Rome boasted that they would subdue 
Malta in a fortnight—which has more than lapsed—but already the extensive 
German air-bases established in Sicily, together with reports of troops taken over 
there, point to a serious attempt to capture it. The Maltese authorities are 
confident of repelling any such attempt, which could only be done with parachute 
troops flying over sixty miles across sea. The garrison is very strong and the 
Royal Malta Artillery among the finest marksmen in the Empire. 


5 miles | command of the Middle Mediterranean. Raids by German dive-bombers beginning | 
nd 195 on January 17 to 19 resulted in a heavy toll of these, amounting to 35 actually 
y than shot down and others damaged—a success which occasioned the Prime Minister to 
ne, Pos- send a message of warm congratulation to the Acting Governor, Lieut.-General 
Malta, W. G. S. Dobbie, on the magnificent defence the island is making: ** The eyes of all 
almost Britain, and, indeed, of the whole British Empire, are watching Malta in her struggle 
in the day by day,” said Mr. Churchill, ‘“‘ and we are sure that success as well as glory | 
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BEAUTIES OF MALTA, THE KEY TO THE MEDITERRANEAN—BUILT| O 
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GHAIN TUFFIEHA BAY, A POPULAR BATHING RESORT, OPPOSITE ST. PAULS BAY. 
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SELMUN HILL, JOINING 5ST. PAUL'S BAY AND MELLIEHA, SHOWING THE SELMUN PALACE. 
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Listeners-in to the Home Service programme on the evening of January 30 to the stirring days of the Great Siege—withstood under the Grand Master, Jean 
learned many interesting facts about the story of Malta and her people in the [| de la Valette, from whom the capital, Valetta, takes its name—right up to the 
course of a moving broadcast arranged by Mr. D. G. Bridson, in which the present war, in which the Maltese people are heart and soul with Britain. 
history of the island was graphically presented from the time of the Pheenicians | Valetta, it was revealed, is less than half an hour's flight from the enemy 
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LT| ON SOLID ROCK—WHICH HAS SUFFERED OVER 


200. RAIDS. 











VIEW FROM 








FORT VICTORIA, ON THE NEIGHBOURING ISLAND 
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SLIEMA, SHOWING THE STELLA MARIS CHURCH—A THICKLY-POPULATED SUBURB OF VALETTA. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, FORMERLY OF THE GRAND MASTERS, 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CENTRAL PART OF VALETTA, AND SHOWING MANOEL ISLAND. 
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airfields in Sicily, and since Italy entered the war over two hundred raids have 
been endured by the island, whose inhabitants, a Maltese commentator declared, 
are just as determined to emerge victoriously from the present siege as their 
heroic countrymen were during the memorable Mussulman investment in 1565, 
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THE AUBERGE DE CASTILLE, ONE OF SEVEN ‘ RESIDENCES OF THE KNIGHTS ’—NAVAL H.Q. 
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THE GRAND HARBOUR, WITH THE CUSTOMS HOUSE (FOREGROUND) AND LANDING QUAYS. 
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when 1200 island defenders fell at their posts after inflicting on the Turks a 

loss of 7000 killed. The pictures reproduced above, supplied to us by the 

Trade Commissioner for Malta, convey a vivid idea both of the strength of the 
| island and of its multiple historic and natural beauties. (Views by Pholochrom.) 
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TRAVELS AMID “ MOUNTAIN-SIDES OF PRIMULAS” AND“SEAS OF RHODODENDRONS.” 
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“ASSAM ADVENTURE”: By F. KINGDON 


| ge tdenee who is interested either in explora- 
tion or in the search for plants must be familiar 
with the former works of Mr. Kingdon Ward, who 
returns again and again to those remote recesses of 
the world where Assam, China and Tibet meet. He 
is, as a botanist-explorer, the heir, in a way, of the 
late Reginald Farrer, who was cut off in his prime. 
He does not write quite as delightfully as Farrer ; he 
is, for the general reader, a shade too grimly deter- 
mined to get his facts all down and, on occasion, his 
pages are rather over-starred with Latin names, 
which are not so beautiful as the rhododendrons and 
primulas they represent. But, in his 
determined, laconic manner, he enjoys both 
his travelling and his writing, and his book, 
as much as Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s recent 
beautiful book about Cambodia and China, 
might well bear the title “‘ Escape With Me.” 
The “Assam Adventure,” in point of 
fact, mostly took place in Tibet, and the 
“book covers various journeys made in the 
years from 1935 onwards. A nostalgia for 
‘*‘ something afar from the sphere of our 
sorrow ’’ seizes one from the first page, 
wherein he opens: ‘ The village of Sher- 
gaon is a collection of chAlet-like boxes 
built partly of stone, partly of timber, and 
partly of bamboo matting. Several small 
streams, gathered from the crumpled hills, 
converge on this green bowl and flow 
north-eastwards towards the Bhareli in a 
larger valley. Shergaon stands on a curved 
terrace lining the bowl, and overlooking 
the river. Surrounding it is a forest of 
green oaks, blue pines, and scarlet rhodo- 
dendrons. The first building in Shergaon 
to catch the eye is a small white-walled 
temple—one can hardly call it a monastery ; 
it is a. place of worship rather than of 
residence. It contains graven images. 
A little balcony juts out above the 


COOLIES BELONGING TO THE AUTHOR’S EXPEDITION CLIFF- 


CLIMBING BY MEANS OF NOTCHED LOGS, WHEN A FALSE 
STEP MIGHT HURL THEM TO DEATH HUNDREDS OF FEET 
BELOW INTO A RIVER OR GORGE, 


“1 looked down the slab, and saw that it ended a few feet below, and 

beyond that—emptiness, till you came to the river, so far below. that 

1 could not hear the thunder of the water. It made me giddy, and 1 

shrank back with that awful stab in the pit of the stomach which 
sudden fear can induce... .” 


massive wooden door, and each morning and evening 
a red-robed monk stands there, blowing on a conch- 
shell. Prayer-flags flutter from every house, and 
prayer-drums, run by hydro, but not hydro-electric 
power, revolve on every stream.” 





*“ Assam Adventure.” By F, Kingdon Ward. Illustrated. 
(Jonathan Cape ; 128, 6d.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Within a page or two we meet a visitor to Shergaon, 
that day in May—the High Priest of Monyul. “‘ Ishi 
Dorje is a rotund man with little pig eyes in his creased, 
full-moon face, and he is going bald. He speaks 
slowly, in a thick, soupy voice pitched low. His 
expression is benign, for he is a kindly man, a great 
favourite amongst the people whom he has been 
shepherding for a generation. He put on his canonical 
robes for me, that I might take his photograph, and 
an impressive figure he made. Perhaps the chief 
attraction was his hat, a gorgeous wooden steeple, 
lacquered and gilded. (In the west the Roman church 





RHODODENDRON POLYANDRUM DECORATING A ROADSIDE AT MENDONG ; A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY MR. KINGDON WARD REPRODUCED IN “ ASSAM ADVENTURE.” 

To the geographical botanist the river-gorge region of Tibet 

parallel ranges of mountains crowned by peaks 25,000 ft. high and pierced 

10,000 ft. deep, is by far the most interesting. thousand 

plants and ferns are already well known from this comparatively small region, of which great 


More than a 
areas are still completely unexplored. 


has always aimed at increasing the stature and dig- 
nity of the theocracy by crowning them with high 
hats, such as the mitre. In the East, the Tibetan 
church is not far behind. And so Ishi Dorje perched 
on his half-bald head a miniature golden pagoda, which 
ended in a red glass ball. It all screwed together 
neatly and, in fact, it took him some time to assemble 
the parts. He thrust his fat legs into vivid scarlet and 
green cloth boots, with snub toes, covered his ample 
torso in a monkish robe of dull red, edged with silver 
braid, and throwing a brightly coloured wrap over 
one shoulder, appeared 
before me.” The 
photograph is over the 
page, and I wish it 
were in colours. The 
abbot, in profile, dark 
against a latticed win- 
dow, is in an attitude 
of prayer, and utter 
peace is on his count- 
enance. I remember, 
looking at him, a story 
I heard about the late 
Grand Lama. Some- 
body is alleged to have 
told him that a man 
had flown to Australia 
in a record low number 
of days: “ And why,” 
replied his Holiness, 
“was he in such a 
hurry?” 

* After life’s fitful 
fever he sleeps well ”’ : 
that might stand as the 
epitaph for anybody in 
our troubled Western 
world. The sparse 
people, amid the 
majesties of mountain, 
snow and _ glacier, 
great tracts of forest 
and flower - carpeted 
valleys, whom Mr. Ward encountered, seem to 
find the sleep without the preliminary fever— 
a point which Mr. Ward occasionally makes. His 
pages, to tell the truth, are not least attractive when 
he wanders from the severity of his search into general 
disquisition. He noticed, for example, that where 
yaks were, primulas grew freely, and that the yaks did 
not eat them. This leads him to characteristic reflec- 
tions: ‘All plants need nitrogen, some in considerable 


separated by deep narrow valleys. 


, consisting of converging or 


by gorges 
species of flowering 


THE WORLD WELL LOST IN 





WARD.* 


quantity, because nitrogen is an essential ingredient 
of protoplasm, the stuff of which living matter is made. 
And although nitrogen is so abundant in nature that 
four-fifths of the air we breathe is composed of it, 
yet in this form it is not generally available to plants. 
Only in the form of soluble salts can plants acquire 
nitrogen, by means of their roots, from the soil. And 
it so happens that it is in the soil that there is a serious 
shortage of nitrogen. Nearly all soils are poor in 
nitrates. Most of our fertilisers consist of nitrates. 
Our crops wring every available atom of nitrogen 
from the soil, which becomes so impoverished that, if 
we did not return it in some form, nothing 
more could be grown until by the slow 
processes of nature, the balance had been 
restored. Only in the East is an adequate 
quantity put back into the soil in the form 
of human excrement. The West is killing 
Agriculture with sanitation, although to 
offset this, millions of tons of nitrogen salts 
are made annually by fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen. A few plants have circumvented 
these hard facts, but they are quite excep- 
tional. It is not too much to say that the 
whole vegetable kingdom suffers from nitro- 
gen starvation; and in the alpine region 
this starvation probably reaches a maximum. 
But yak dung may be relied on to supply 
nitrogen compounds in a form suitable for 
assimilation by plants ; and several species 
of primula, it would seem, are able to profit 
by this, to the greater glory of the Alps, 
though to the ultimate ruin of the 

as pastures. That is another aspect of 
the matter which is not without a certain 
grim humour.” 

That represents one aspect of the book. 
Another is represented by such a passage as: 
“From this very place I had introduced to 
the Western world three notable rhodo- 
dendrons—R. vellereum, R. hirtipes, and R. 
konghense. It was here that I had first seen 
growing in Tibet such plants as Primula pulchelloides, 
P. atrodenbaba, Cassiope, Adonis brevistyla, Cimicifuga, 
and Iris decora. The vegetationis lush,”” he remarks 
later in the paragraph. So is the terminology ; 
absolutely necessary from the scientific and practical 
point of view, but not rememberable or homely. Doing 
his job, however, in all possible ways, Mr. Ward does 
often give us deeply felt and moving descriptions of 
life on those far peaks and in those far valleys, the 
dawns and sunsets, the trees, the birds, the butterflies, 
the innumerable flowers. He will come down with a 





‘“SHANGRI LA” !—A CAMERA PASTORAL SHOWING LILIUM 
WALLICHIANUM GROWING ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE AT TASHI THONDUP. 


“When the sun rose next morning I gasped with joy,” the author writes on page 261. “ Dawn revealed 
a grid of violet mountains to the south, long parallel ra 


like sea waves, their tops almost level, 
h a gap in the last e of hills | caught a glimpse of 


the grey Assam plain itself; 1 even thought that I could see the flash of the Brahmaputra river, like a silver eel 
50 or 60 miles distant. Far below, in the deep hollows, the morning sun shone on the honey-coloured fields. 


Ilustrations reproduced from * Assam Adventure" ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape. 


thump in such straight, indisputable statements as: 
‘In two hours I caught fifty-four insects with no 
better apparatus than a big killing-bottle; to wit, 
butterflies, fifteen; grasshoppers, nineteen; beetles, 
thirteen ; lacewing flies, one; other flies, six.” But 
there is something implicit about his style, and his 
half-concealed personality, which enables his accus- 
tomed reader to conjure up a whole world of beauty 
from his baldest remarks. 


ts 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK AND CURRENT WAR EVENTS. 
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Vad THEIR MAJESTIES’ TOUR OF R.A.F. STATIONS— 
WITH THE A.O. C.-IN-C., BOMBER COMMAND, AT 

A PARADE BY THE POLISH SQUADRON. 


During a two-days’ tour recently of Royal Air Force 
Stations, the King and Queen visited five aerodromes. 
Their Majesties are here seen with Air Marshal Sir Richard 
Peirse, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Bomber Com- 
mand, on the dais erected for the parade by the Polish 
Squadron. At one Fighter Command station his Majesty 
was told by a Squadron Leader: “I think we ma a, 
going to be much more successful in the future, 


CANADIAN DOMINION AND PROVINGIAL PREMIERS AT 
THE DOMINION CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA ON JAN. 14. 
Seated (1. to r.): Hon. A. S. MacMillan, Premier of Nova 
Scotia; Hon. M. F. Hepburn, Premier and Provincial 
Treasurer of Ontario; Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Canadian Prime Minister ; Hon. A. Godbout, Premier of 
Quebec ; Hon. J. B. McNair, K.C., Premier of New Bruns- 
wick. Standing (1. to r.): Hon. Ww. J. Patterson, Premier 
of Saskatchewan ; Hon. T. “2. diy K.C., Premier of 
British Columbia : —_ IB racken, Premier of eg coed > 
Hon. T. A. Campbel 1, K.C., Premier of Prince Edward 
land ; and Hon. W. Aberhart, Premier of Alberta. 
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PROFESSOR B. P. HAIGH, MBE 


Professor of Applied Mechanics, Royal Naval College. 

Greenwich, since 1921 ; originator of the method adopted 

for overcoming the magnetic mine. Died January 18; 

aged fifty-six. Scientific adviser to the Engineerin 

Research Laboratory of & Admiralty since the outbrea! 
of war. 


F a % 

COLONEL THE RT. HON. WALTER ELLIOT, MP. ? 
Appointed Director of Public Relates at is War Office, 
in succession to Major-General Beith, C.B.E., M.C., 

be gh a resigned. Unionist M. en Kelvingrove Division : 

Glasgow since 1924. Minister of Health, 1938-40 ; i 

| of State for Scotland, 1936-38. Rector of j 

Aberdeen University, 1933-36. 3 
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A FORMER GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA APPOINTED CHIEF SCOUT IN THE ae 
SIR W. LLEWELLYN, R.A. UNITED KINGDOM: BARON SOMERS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. MOHAMED MAHMOUD PASHA. 


H 

Famous portrait painter ; President of the Royal Academy, ; The ——— of Lord Somers, Deputy Chief Scout for Great’ Britain since Egyptian statesman and Prime Minister of Egypt from 

1928-38." Died January 28; aged seventy-seven. Trustee {| { 1906, and nominated by the late Lord Baden-Powell as his successor, as Chief December 1937 to August 1939, and previously 1928-9, 

of National ‘Gall te 1933-40. Painted State and other $ Scout of the United Kingdom, was announced after a meeting of the Boy Scouts’ when he was obliged to resign through ill-health. Died 
i Association on January 29, by Lord Hampton, Chief Commissioner, who declared February 1 ; aged sixty-four. Educated, Cairo and Balliol 
¢ that the title of World Chief Scout “should be kept for our chief and < peed for College ay: oa Visited London, 1938. He was among 
i, all time.” He was Acting Governor-General of Australia, 1930-31 » trates treeet friends and Supporters. 


ob ag Sir E. Poynter and in Paris under 
Cormon, Lefebre and Ferrier. 
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L pe < Mary. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 


THE “ WHIRLWIND of TOUR OF AMERICA’S “ UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADOR alt MR. WEN- TWO ARDENT SUPPORTERS OF BRITAIN’S CAUSE: MR. WILLKIE SHAKING HANDS WITH 
DELL WILLKIE TALKING TO THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR AT HIS LONDON HOTEL. CARDINAL HINSLEY AT ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 
The engagements fulfilled each day since his arrival in England by Mr. Wendell Willkie would. smile and unruly forelock.” On January 28 Mr. Willkie, after listening to the “ Daily Worker” 
said an “Observer” special] representative on February 2, exhaust any normal being; “ but debate in Parliament during a raid, talked with Cardinal Hinsley and Sir Kingsley Wood, and the ji 
Mr. Willkie is different—a sympathetic dynamo. London will remember his burly figure, embracing following day met the Chinese Ambassador,;Mr. Quo-Tai-Ch', with other engagements. J 


—— oe Se ee ee ————s natant 
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HOW THE BRITISH NAVY CONTROLS 


THE CONVOY ACTION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN ON JANUARY 10. OUR PICTURE SHOWS BOMBS FALLING AHEAD OF 


THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


A BATTLESHIP DURING THE AIR ATTACK, WITH 


THE LEADING SHIPS OF THE CONVOY UNMOLESTED ON THE RIGHT. THE ATTACK LASTED FROM DAWN UNTIL DUSK. 


STEEL AND ROCKY GUARDIANS OF BRITAIN’S MIGHT. 
AND THE “ ARK ROYAL.” 


As our War Correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, says in his article this week, 
‘‘when Italy entered the war we began by regarding the Mediterranean as 
virtually closed to our convoys,’ but the much-vaunted Italian Navy signally 
failed to live up to the reputation claimed for it in certain quarters, and, 
although claimed as their ‘‘ mare nostrum"’ by the Italians, the Mediterranean 
has remained under the control of the Royal Navy, as is shown in the above 


IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR AND IN THE FOREGROUND H.M.S. “‘ RENOWN,’’ ANOTHER BATTLESHIP, 
THE FAMOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER IS STILL ON ACTIVE SERVICE, DESPITE HER MANY SINKINGS BY THE GERMAN PRESS. 


pictures, taken on January 10, when waves of German “ Stukas,"’ attempting to 
do what the Italian Navy had failed to achieve, launched a heavy and prolonged 
attack on a large British convoy which was carrying important material assistance 
to Greece. The Germans lost a number of dive-bombers, while on our side the 
aircraft-carrier ‘* Illustrious’ was struck (but reached port under her own steam), 
and the cruiser ‘‘ Southampton," after being abandoned, was sunk by our own 
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WARSHIPS CONDUCTING A CONVOY IN THE NARROW WATERS. 





SOME OF THE SHIPS IN THE CONVOY SEEN STEAMING THROUGH THE MEDITERRANEAN, WHILE A BRITISH DESTROYER OF THE ESCORTING WARSHIPS SPEEDS ROUND LIKE 
A SHEEP-DOG GUARDING THE FLOCK. DESPITE A PROLONGED ATTACK FROM THE AIR, THE CONVOY REACHED PORT IN SAFETY. 





5s pa ee 


TWO BRITISH DESTROYERS MANCEUVRING AT HIGH SPEED DURING AN ENGAGEMENT WITH ENEMY AIRCRAFT. APART FROM THEIR ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS, THE SPEED OF THESE 
CRAFT AND THEIR ABILITY TO TURN FAPIDLY RENDER THEM EXTREMELY ELUSIVE TARGETS FOR ATTACKING AEROPLANES. 


forces. Although this German attack continued almost without pause from dawn 
until dusk, the convoy itself escaped injury and reached its destination. From 
day to day the vital importance of the Mediterranean becomes more apparent 
and the rout of the Italians by General Wavell in Africa is largely due to Britain's 
command of the sea, and, therefore, Italy’s inability to reinforce her African 
army with men or materials. Nor have the Germans any means of challenging 


this British command of the Mediterranean except by attacking with land-based 


aircraft operating from Sicily or the Italian mainland. In these circumstances 
the Sicilian Channel becomes a key point in the situation, and the coast of 
French-occupied Tunisia of paramount importance. The strategic worth of 


this stretch of French territory (particularly the port of Bizerta) is one of the vital 
points at issue between Hitler and the Vichy Government. (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE BATTLE OF BARDIA FROM THE AIR: ARMOURED DIVISIONS 














STAGES IN THE BRITISH ARMOURED DIVISIONS’ SPEAR-HEAD ATTACK ON THE DEFENCES OF BARDIA: A PANORAMIC AIR PICTURE TAKEN BY AN OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, SHOWING ARMOURED 
; UNITS SPEEDING OVER THE DESERT TOWARDS ITALIAN OUTER DEFENCES, THEN IN ENEMY OCCUPATION. 


A DEFENCE RING OUTSIDE BARDIA, SHOWING ITALIAN MECHANICAL TRANSPORT AT A STANDSTILL AND DEFENDERS GROUPED BY THEIR VEHICLES, AS BRITISH ARMOURED-CAR UNITS SWEEP 
ON TO THE TOWN’S CAPTURE, LEAVING A TRAIL OF DUST ACROSS THE DISTANT PLAIN. 


Writing on the morrow of the fall of Bardia, the ‘* Manchester Guardian” 
expressed the view that it was possible that, as an example of the military art, 
the battle might be set even higher than that of Sidi Barrani. ‘If so,”’ stated 
a leading article, ‘it will be because the task was harder. At Sidi Barrani the 
Italians had spent some months in improvising defences, but the network was 
loose and when our striking force went through in one rush to the coast the 


game was up. But on Bardia the Italians had worked for years; it was at 
the finish a strong, defended camp. Its misfortune was that it lay open to 
investment on ali sides and from above; it could bs attacked by land and sea 
and from the air. For the sea, the Italians had a ‘ fleet in being." It should 
be the virtue of such a fleet that the enemy cannot act as though it does not 
exist, but that is what the British warships did at Bardia. For the air, though 
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FINAL ASSAULT. 


_ 
* 


THE FINAL ATTACK-—-AFTER PIERCING THE OUTER DEFENCES OF BARDIA: A REMARKABLE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING A BRITISH M.T. COLUMN MOVING AT TOP SPEED ACROSS 
THE INTERVENING DESERT, SITUATED BETWEEN THE SUBDUED OUTER DEFENCES AND THE DOOMED SEAPORT. 


the Italians have much superior force and have always believed that it would 
thwart our sea-power, their airmen did little more than their fleet to interfere 
with us. Bardia, its defences, and its garrison therefore received a triple storm 
of metal from British warships, ‘planes, and batteries which might well have 
taken the heart out of better men than the Italians, who had little to begin 
with. Some of them fought well under the terrible pounding; others seem to 


| 
| 


| 


have emerged from shelter only to surrender. The tactical work on the British 
side was as well planned as the break-through of the Australians was well 
executed; if the Italians wonder for what good cause they should be drafted 
to African deserts to meet some of the world's best soldiers from the Dominions 
and the British Isles, let them ask Mussolini." The Army of the Nile is still 
pressing on vigorously westwards following the fall of Derna. (8ritish Official Photographs.) 








The Battle of Bardia— 


the Last Phase: 


R.A.F. Views of the 
Deserted 
Libyan Stronghold. 


1. THE FINAL THRUST, WHICH ENDED IN THE 
OCCUPATION OF BARDIA: BRITISH TROOPS RESTING 
NEAR THE SEA-WALL AFTER THE TOWN’S CAPTURE, 
2. DEBRIS OF A BUILDING AND REMAINS OF AN 
A.-A. GUN IN THE MAIN STREET OF BARDIA, WHICH 
WAS ATTACKED FROM AIR, LAND AND SEA. 
3. AN OFFICIAL AIR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DOOMED 
LIBYAN STRONGHOLD TAKEN IMMEDIATELY PRIOR 
TO BRITISH OCCUPATION AND SHOWING THE TOWN 
COMPLETELY ABANDONED. 
4. RECALLING AFRICAN JUNGLE VI $ OF HERDS 
OF ZEBRA OR GIRAFFE—ITALIAN CONCENTRATIONS 
AWAITING CAPTURE OUTSIDE BARDIA; WHILE 
FIGHTING CONTINUED. 
5. THE DESERTED TOWN PHOTOGRAPHED FROM 
THE AIR JUST BEFORE THE BRITISH FORCES 
ENTERED, SHOWING BUILDINGS DAMAGED BY NAVAL 
AND AIR ATTACKS, 
6. ‘“‘ BARDIA HARBOUR.” FOUR SUNKEN’ SHIPS 
ARE SEEN SUBMERGED AND OTHERS DAMAGED, 
AFTER AN ATTACK BY H.M ‘ APHIS,” “WHICH 
PENETRATED THE OUTER CLIFFS. 
7. THE RENDITION OF BARDIA. THE PORT, 
WRECKED BY FORMIDABLE R.A.F. AND NAVA 
ATTACKS, COMPLETELY DESERTED BY ITS DEFENDE 
ANOTHER AIR PHOTOGRAPH. 


: HE result of the fighting in the Western 
Desert will be one of the decisive events of 

the war. The crushing defeat of the Italian, forces 
will have ’an incalculable effect ndt only upon the 
whole position in the Middle East, not only upon 
the military situation everywhere, but on the future 
of freedom and civilisation throughout the world. 
[Continued opposite. 
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Continued.| 

It may shorten the war by very many months. It 
must be the firm determination of every man to do 
everything that in him lies, without thought of 
self, to win this decisive victory. In everything but 
numbers we are superior to the enemy. We are 
more highly trained, we shoot straighter, we have 
better equipment. Above all, we have stouter 
hearts, greater traditions, and we are fighting for 
a worthier cause. The Italians entered the war 
treacherously, without a reason, because they 
expected a cheap and easy victory. Let us show 
them their mistake by inflicting on them 2 stern 
and costly defeat. . . . We have waited long in 
the Middle East; when our chance comes let us 
strike hard. The harder the blows we strike against 
these servants of tyranny and selfish lust for power 
the sooner we shall bring peace and freedom back 
into the world and be able to return to our own 
free, peaceful homes."’ The prophetic character of 
this Special Order of the Day, issued to the Army 
of the Nile by General Wavell before the commence- 
ment of the offensive in Libya, has been abundantly 
borne out by the series of brilliant successes which 
have followed the opening of the British attack on 
the Italian outer defences at Sidi Barrani on 
December 9. The speed and all-embracing tactics 
employed in the offensive and the unremitting 
pressure from air, land and sea exerted on the 
distracted defenders of each successive Libyan 
stronghold which falls before the overwhelming 
tanks and irresistible Australian advances, have 
ushered in a new era in Britain's military history. 
A Press Association correspondent with the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet wrote on January 5: “ The Royal 
Navy on Friday indulged in its biggest bombard- 
ment of the war in the Mediterranean. From on 
board a battleship I saw at least 300 tons of shells 
being poured into Bardia during a daylight pounding 
of the beleaguered troops which lasted ninety 
minutes. . . . So we left Bardia, with a curtain 
of smoke of varying hues stretching far and wide. 
No sooner had our gunfire died away than we saw 
the Army hard at it pounding away with artillery 
as they breached its defences in their terrific assault.”’ 

British Official Photographs. 
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HE BRITISH ARMY EXERCISES: PREPARIN¢ 
loF THE RECENT WIDESPREAD EXERCISES 
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AGAINST A WINTRY BACKGROUND, TROOPS ARE SEEN IN TRAINING FOR “* THAT LAST a N 
MANCEUVRES. 
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MIMIC WARFARE IN PREPARATION FOR THE REALITY: GUARDSMEN, 


UNDER COVER OF THE WHINS, CREEP FORWARD TO ATTACK A PILL-BOX. BRITAIN’S ARMY OF TO-DAY TRAINS UNDER REALISTIC WAR CONDITIONS. HERE ARE SEEN TROOPS 


ADVANCING UNDER COVER OF A BARRAGE OF BURSTING SHELLS. 


VUVaeNaeneONNROOGUNEDONEROOES VER ENN NOR OGRE ENOORORURRERUUUR OLED ENN GNGURESDANGGOS ERGGUNRUTRRUNETUNGRUUNEUURUNINOGUDUUENUONERUSUROGNUUAUENR NARI RNSHRRGOOORDNNN: 


ADVANCING THROUGH THE WHINS, AND ARMED WITH AUTOMATIC TOMMY - GUNS. 


WELL DOWN ON THEIR BACKS AS THEY CUT THROUGH BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS, 
GUARDSMEN MAKING THE FINAL SWIFT ASSAULT ON AN “ ENEMY” POSITION. 


THESE GRENADIER GUARDS PRESENT A DIFFICULT TARGET. 
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Britain's Army of to-day does its training under conditions approximating as 
nearly as possible to actual war conditions, and the pictures above, showing 
various sections on manceuvres, wherein infantry battalions are supported by 
live barrages laid down by the artillery, give some impression of the atmo- 
sphere of realism achieved and the rigour of the training. Discussing this 
training in the course of a recent broadcast, a British Army officer said: ‘‘ We 


are no longer moulding individuality so as to produce nothing more than a 
machine. That, of course, is what everyone used to do, but, on the contrary, 
we are encouraging individuality ; we want each man to act off his own bat 
and yet according to a commander's general plan and intention. We want 
him to be able to do that whatever happens, even in the face of the most 


unexpected and difficult conditions that may face him.’’ But individuality is 
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A BATTALION OF THE EAST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT AT EXERCISE 
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IN ENGLAND.” HERE IS A TRENCH-MORTAR SECTION GOING INTO 
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LYING PRONE IN THE SNOW, TROOPS ARE GUARDING A SUNKEN ROAD, WHILE BEHIND THEM OTHERS 


FOR THE ADVANCE. 
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achieved without any relaxation of discipline, which the same officer describes 
as ‘“‘the cement which binds all the other aggressive qualities together.” 
One might describe the ideal aimed at by the modern army authorities as 
the perfect co-ordination of fit minds and fit bodies. On the physical side 
the tests are severe and include such items as marching over forty miles with 
full packs in well under twenty hours, and sprint marches of twenty-four 
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GRENADIER GUARDS 

ON MANCGUVRES. 
TRENCH-MORTAR 

IN ACTION. 
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WAITING FOR THE ORDER TO FIRE: A TRENCH- MORTAR SECTION iN 


MOVE OF THE EAST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT ON TRAINING MANCGUVRES. } 
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TROOPS TRAINING UNDER ACTUAL SHELL-FIRE ARE SEEN 
LAID DOWN BY THE ARTILLERY. 


THE SNOW : 
RAPIDLY FOLLOWING UP A BARRAGE 
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miles with arms, ammunition and equipment in six hours or less. Intensive 
training is done at night and the men practise going without food for long 
periods—and without sleep. Recently a British infantry division on manceuvres 
achieved a feat hitherto thought impossible. The Ulster-born General commanding, 
later expressing his satisfaction concerning this notable success, said, ** Nothing 
is impossible, but you must know how.” (British Official Photographs.) 
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FEEL that I should begin my 
article this week with a brief 
tribute to a great man and a 
great patriot. So much that is 
maleficent and vile has been done 
by dictators that we are apt to 
regard dictatorship itself as an 
evil. In fact, every régime should 
be judged by its fruits, and it 
appears to be an unwarranted assumption on our 
part to claim that only our own system of government 
is worthy of imitation. In certain phases of a nation’s 
history, when it has been deprived of an empire and 
driven back upon its own resources as Turkey had 
been when Mustapha Kemal assumed power, or sunk 
in debt and inertia as was Portugal when the shy and 
retiring Salazar unwillingly took the helm, a dic- 
tatorship may well be salutary. Indeed, as some 
philosophers have pointed out, the dictator himself runs 
greater moral risks 
than the country > SS WAS 
which he rules. : 4 
Whether the 
administration of 
John Metaxas 
should or should 
not be described as 
a dictatorship I am 
not prepared to say, 
and I can only trust 
that none of my 
readers will pin me 
down to the term 
and chide me for 
using it in this case. 
At least it will be 
admitted that per- 
sonal rule played a 
great part in Greece 
under Metaxas, and 
that the results 
were fortunate in 
time of peace and 
glorious in time of 
war. Greece was 
defeated in a 
secondary war after 
having been on the 
winning side in the 
Great War, but her 
chief trouble was a 
political struggle so 
fierce and unrelent- 
ing that only a 
few years back it 
reached the stage 
of civil war. 
Metaxas was not 
the healing trimmer 
of convention; he 
had been a partisan, 
and there was never 
any doubt as to the 
side on which he 
stood. But he used 
his power with 
moderation; he was 
a Greek before he 
was a Conservative 
and Royalist ; his 
good sense and 
clemency healed 
the old sores and 
united the country, 
which responded 
with such unani- 
mity and _ nobility 
of spirit to his call 
to fight for freedom. 
He was growing 
old and his health 
was indifferent. A 
devoted wife, who 
never ceased to 
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GERMANY’S EYES ON SALONIKA THROUGH YUGOSLAVIA AND BULGARIA, TO DEFEAT GREECE: 
THE MORAVA-VARDAR VALLEY AND OTHER POSSIBLE GERMAN ROUTES TO THE AGEAN SEA. 
Captain Falls, our Military Correspondent, in discussing Germany’s intentions in the Mediterranean zone, says in his article that if she comes down the 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE GENERAL PROSPECTS OF THE WAR. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


War may aimost be described as classic documents. 
When a most unhappy muddle occurred at Salonika, 
the Allies being invited in to the aid of Serbia by 
the Greek Prime Minister, Venezélos, against the wish 
of the King, and then forbidden to land after Venezélos 
had resigned and their ships were actually on their 
way from Mudros, we came: into sharp conflict with 
the Greek Chief of the Staff. We backed Venezélos 
when he set up his government at Salonika, and 
eventually agreed to the French policy of forcing the 
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The German attacks upon our 
trade routes, the bombing of our 
cities—though for one reason or 
another that has declined in 
intensity of late—and the German 
preparations for invasion still 
represent our most urgent pro- 
blems. Britain is still the prin- 
cipal front. But that is a compara- 
tively simple situation, whereas the prospects in the 
Mediterranean are full of complications. The most 
immediate threat is constituted by the establishment in 
Sicily and perhaps also in Calabria of German aircraft 
bases, not only of dive-bombers, but also of long-range 
bombers and probably of fighters as well. When 
Italy entered the war we began by regarding the 
Mediterranean as virtually closed to our convoys. 
Then we gradually discovered that, though the Italian 
aircraft personnel was bold enough, the Italian machines 
were not good 
enough to represent 
a really serious 
menace. A_ risk 
there was always, 
but it was well 
worth taking, and 
we took it, becom- 
ing ever bolder and 
bolder. Then came 
the German attack 
in the Sicilian Chan- 
nel, the waist of 
the Mediterranean, 
which cost us the 
9,000-ton cruiser 
Southampton and 
might well have cost 
us also the aircraft- 
carrier Illustrious. 
This was a very 
unpleasant surprise, 
and there is no 
denying that, at all 
events temporarily, 
it alters the situ- 
ation in the Medit- 
erranean. Yet there 
are certain en- 
couraging features 
of the action. In 
the first place, the 
convoy got through, 
and it contained 
material which will 
be of priceless value 
to Greece. Secondly, 
the dive-bombers 
were fairly heavily 
punished, chiefly by 
our aircraft. When 
such attacks are 
delivered for the 
first time against 
crews unaccus- 
tomed to them, the 
anti-aircraft fire is 
never at its most 
efficient, and it can 
be expected with 
all confidence that 
next time the 
“Stukas”’ attempt a 
similar assault they 
will suffer much 
more severely. 
Thirdly, it is be- 
lieved that we have 
destroyed a _ con- 
siderable number of 
aircraft by our 
subsequent bomb- 
attacks. 
Fourthly, though 
much damage was 
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Vardar Valley to Salonika it “might be a more promising venture than either the Spanish or French schemes. . . . Its seizure would virtually drive 
Greece out of the war, though her forces might maintain themselves in Mount Olympus and the Pindus.” The Yugoslavs have frequently announced 
their intention to defend their independence in all circumstances. This highly mountainous country possesses in the Morava-Vardar depression a 
continuous, ping  Dite  g Stretching for over 600 miles south from Boizrade to Salonika, the great +. port, with inter-railway communication, 
Another route to Salonika lies through Bulgaria, which is becoming more and more uneasy, says “The Times” of January 29, in view of Nazi 


watch over him and 
to care for his com- 
fort, helped to keep 


done in Malta, the 
enemy got more 
than he bargained 





him at his post, 
which he would 
otherwise have been 
compelled to leave some time ago. In the end, however, 
the strain proved too great. He died in harness, beloved 
by his country, which will never cease to honour his name. 

~ Younger people, seeing the photographs of a 
plump, elderly man, who even when he visited the 
front in time of war was dressed in an excellently cut 
lounge suit, knew that John Metaxas was called 
‘* General,’’ but can scarcely have realised that he 
was one of the ablest soldiers produced in recent years 
by South-East Europe—and Greece, Turkey, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria produced a number of very fine soldiers 
twenty-five years or so ago. The appreciations drawn 
up by Colonel Metaxas in the early part of the Great 


infiltration and the stark situation in Rumania, where some 200,000 German troops are established, with others arriving daily. It was reported on 
February 3 that pontoon bridges have been thrown across the Danube and military lorries were jamming the roads to Bucharest. 


(Copyright Map by George Philip and Son, Lid.) 


abdication of King Constantine. I am far from con- 
demning our action, after having read the documents 
when I wrote the history of the campaign in Mace- 
donia ; but it was a miserable predicament. I recall 
these old controversies only to remark that Greece, 
and even the Greece of Metaxas, never bore us any 
ill-will, any more than did King George himself, who 
as Diadoch was compelled to leave the country with 
his father. What is of more immediate interest to 
recall is that Metaxas was responsible for an overhaul 
and reorganisation of the Greek Army, which is now 
bearing fruit. Few men in the world would be harder 
to replace at this critical hour. 


for and did not 
maintain his 
attacks. The 
establishment in Sicily of the German bases was a 
sound strategic move on the part of the enemy, but 
we can hope to fight down and contain the menace. 
If I say that we shall not do away with it altogether 
the statement is bred, not of pessimism, but of my 
experience that absolute decisions in cases such as 
this are extremely rare. The efficacy of all weapons 
is relative. The hope that the ship can ever afford 
to neglect the bomber is as vain as the belief, so 
widely expressed before the outbreak of this war, 
that the bomber would drive the ship off the seas. 
Yet I believe we can face this threat, as we have faced 


and are facing others. [Continued overleaf. 
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THE WAR FROM THREE ANGLES—THE FRENCH FLEET, ERITREA, MURZUK. 


THE FRENCH FLEET, DEMANDED BY HITLER BUT REFUSED 
BY MARSHAL PETAIN AND ADMIRAL DARLAN. 

The effort of Hitler to bully Marshal Pétain’s Government into 

handing over the French Fleet, or a part of it, has been definitely 

ae my the Moony ae — to bn gre oe, } B Cc d “Cle ‘ 4 

is shown the existing Frenc' eet. queries to the three battleships “ Jean Bart,” “‘Gascoyne” and ‘“‘ Clemenceau” refer to previous damage A VIEW OF AGORDAT, THE IMPORTANT ERITREAN RAILHEAD 

suffered by them. The “ Richelieu” is starred as a doubtful fighting unit. The letters stand for: A, submarines; B, aircraft-carriers STA ASSAW 4 = : AP. 
and auxiliaries; C, light cruisers (6-in. guns); D, cruisers, 8-in. guns; E, battleships and battle-cruisers; F, heavy destroyers, TION TO MASSAWA, CAPTURED BY BRITISH TROOPS, (A.P.) 





| Y 
Sha, de Spite € 





THE RAILWAY AT KEREN, 53 MILES EAST OF AGORDAT, NORTHERNMOST STATION FROM MASSAWA, THE ORNATE PALACE OF THE COMMISSARIAT, ITALIAN SEAT OF GOVERNMENT AT 
ATTACKED BY BRITISH FORCES, IT LIES 50 MILES FROM ASMARA, THE CAPITAL OF ERITREA. AGORDAT. HUNDREDS OF PRISONERS WERE TAKEN, AND HEAVY CASUALTIES INFLICTED. 





ANOTHER BLOW AT ITALY’S AFRICAN EMPIRE, BY A FREE FRENCH CAMEL CORPS FORCE, WHICH CROSSED 300 MILES OF THE SAHARA DESERT AND SACKED THE ENEMY BASE AT MURZUK, 
CAPITAL OF THE FEZZAN OASES: A VIEW OF THE CASTELLO, INTO WHICH THE ITALIAN GARRISON WITHDREW WITHOUT MAKING ANY ATTEMPT AT DEFENCE. 


Hercnee haan 6d tatheale, <i teenree. 





A PANORAMIC VIEW OF KEREN, ERITREA, WHOSE CAPTURE WILL OPEN UP THE DIRECT RAILWAY ROUTE TO THE CAPITAL, ASMARA. IT SHOWS (L. TO R.) THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION, THE MOSQUE, EUROPEAN QUARTER, THE COMMISSARIAT PALACE, AND THE ROAD TO ASMARA OVER THE HILLS. 


The pictures above of Agordat and Keren are prominent in the news relating to the rapid advance | the capital, to which the Italian forces were retiring, the Italian main lines of defence. With the 
of British and Indian troops under the command of Major-General Platt in Eritrea. Striking origin- } encircling movement_from the south, the enemy are expected to make a stand at Asmara Our picture 
ally from Kassala on January 25-26, he first captured Biscia, with 700 prisoners, and on February 2 | of Murzuk, in the Fezzan, recalls that it lies as an important post between Graziani’s Army and the 
Agordat, an important base, on the railway to Massawa, Italy’s Red Sea port, fell, followed next day i Eritrean-Abyssinian Italian Army, and that the raid damaged their communications. The Free French 
by Barentu, 45 miles south, one column advancing on Keren, another from Barentu towards Asmara, | Force destroyed the aerodrome and ‘planes. The Italian garrison offered no defence 
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Will the German attempt to dominate the Sicilian 
Channel represent Germany’s sole intervention in 
Mediterranean waters ? The chances seem to be that 
it will not, though which of the various other. courses 
open to her will be taken is hard to decide. There 
is stili the possibility of Hitler deciding to force a 
passage through Spain. It seems fairly clear now 
that he would have to force a passage, because Spain 
is not, so far as can be judged, ready to grant it 
without fighting. Spain not unraturally prefers trade 
with us to the misery which is everywhere Germany’s 
handmaiden. I do not think much hope can be 
entertained that Spain could successfully oppose a 
German invasion with the miscellaneous and in many 
cases worn-out equipment left over from the civil 
war. Cn the other hand, the Spaniards might give 
the Germans an unhappy time on their lines of com- 
munication, as they did during the French occupation 
in the Napoleonic 


Greek citizens instead of German. So far as can 
at present be ascertained, Yugoslavia would resist, 
whereas Bulgaria probably would not ; Turkey would 
fight if the Germans entered Bulgaria; and Russia 
would do nothing unless Germany suffered a defeat. 
One other alternative may be mentioned in passing, 
though it does not appear so probable. It is a direct 
move by Germany through Bulgaria against Turkey. 
Both it and a drive towards Salonika have one factor 
in their favour. The oil which they would require 
as their driving force could be taken direct from its 
source, the Rumanian oilfield, without having to be 
transported first to Germany. But” however the 
oil were used, it could be used only once, and I doubt 
whether any such adventure could be combined with 
attack on Great Britain or even with the main- 
tenance of “ nuisance’’ attacks of serious strength. 
The fact remains that British boldness and valour, 


transit it is their task to assure, this is only an jm. 
portant adverse factor, not a bar to the movement 
of warships, supply ships or troop-carriers. We have 
already made good use of comparatively small forces 
in North Africa, and are proceeding to do so in East 
Africa also. If we succeed in liquidating that block 
of territory and also in reaching Benghazi—|I say 
nothing of Tripoli, because I am not in a position to 
estimate whether or not it would pay us to continue 
our advance into that province—then we shali dis. 
pose of important reserves which there may soon be 
opportunity to employ elsewhere. But our capita] 
is still comparatively small, and it still behoves ys 
to husband it with the greatest care. There is little 
room for mistakes in the employment of any of oy; 
resources. We must still stand to a great extent on 
the defensive, until our strength has developed further 
both by our own efforts and the aid of the United 
States. 
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Another alterna- THE PINCERS MOVEMENT OF BRITISH, INDIAN AND SOUTH AFRICAN TROOPS IN ERITREA, ABYSSINIA, AND ITALIAN SOMALILAND: weak point. It may 
tive beforeGermany A MAP OF THE AREAS NOW INVADED AND THREATENED, PLACES IN THE NEWS BEING UNDERLINED. almost be taken for 


is to move down 
the Vardar Valley 
and toseize Salonika. 
I have written on 
this subject before, 
but further re- 
flection has suggested to me that from Germany’s 
point of view it might be a more promising venture 
than either the Spanish or the French schemes. The 
passages from Eastern Europe to the Mediterranean 
are few, and from this point of view Salonika is of 
first-rate importance. Its seizure by the Germans 
would virtually drive Greece out of the war, though 
her forces might maintain themselves in Mount 
Olympus and the Pindus. It would gravely threaten 
Turkey. It would menace the Mediterranean Fleet 
at Alexandria. And, into the bargain, Germany 
would be enjoying the happy situation which she 
acquired to so iarge an extent in the last war, and 
in which she now stands all along the Atlantic coasts, 
of watching the bombs fall, not upon her own territory, 
but upon that of her victims, destroying their build- 
ings and port installations instead of her own, killing 


line of defence. 


On February 1, after a wesk’s rapid advance into Eritrea, British and 
railroad leading to Massawa, Italy’s principal port. 


Along the Gondar road the Italians were also hastily retreating, where, too, Abyssinian patriot troops were harassing them. 
the south moved up by Dukana and Javello, whilst the South Africans had penetrated over i0 miles into-ftalian Somaliland. 
attacked by our troops and being bombed by the R.A.F. are underlined in our map, 


the wonderful co-ordination -of the three fighting 
Services, and-ltalian Tack of heart for the struggle 
have given us the initiative in the Mediterranean, the 
first we have really enjoyed in the course cf this war. 
I hope and believe that we have sufficient grit and 
ingenuity to make it a very difficult task to wrest 
that initiative from our hands. The traditional effect 
of sea power is to multiply the striking force of small 
armies, as we have often proved in the course of our 
history. In the days before the advent of air power, 
we could employ our sea power at our ease to trans- 
port our land armies, which were generally very small, 
to any point where we desired to place them. We 
no longer possess such complete liberty of action, but, 
as I have said, because the air arm constitutes a 
serious threat to naval forces, to the supply ships 
which they convoy and to the troop-carriers whose 


Indian troops under Major-General William Platt captured Agordat, on the 
Next day the capture of Barentu, 45 miles south of Agordat, was announced, after severe fighting 
in both important points hundreds of prisoners being taken with heavy enemy casualties. Agordat and Barentu were rezarded as ths Italian first 
From Barentu the enemy retreated towards Adi Ugri, 26 miles south of Asmara, the capital, thus threatened north-west and south. 


(Copyright Map by Edward Stanford, Lid.) 


granted that she 
possesses enough of 
it for a great offen- 
sive, perhaps for 4 
series of great offen- 
sives, but it seems 
very improbable that she disposes of serious reserves 
in case of accident. Ewery ton which we destroy 
now or prevent from feaching its destination may 
avert the fall of a destructive stick of bombs upon 
our territory, or may tend to hamper her programme 
for invasion in various ways. At the moment it seems 
obvious that she is rigidly saving, with sinister in- 
tent. Therefore, at the moment there can be few, 
if any, tasks more urgent than to stop this hoarding, 


The pincers movement in 
The principal places 


‘to waste the stores which she is so carefully accumu- 


lating, and which, if left to expand, may bring %° 
much peril and suffering upon us. Easier said than 
done, it may be retorted. Well, we have accom 
plished some difficult feats in the course of this wat 
and it is certain that many more lie in front of 
which must also be accomplished if we mean ' 
survive to see the dawn of victory. 
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HOLLAND’S CRACK REGIMENT: THE ROYAL MARINES IN DUTCH EAST INDIES. 
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A 


MACHINE-GUN ATTACK. 


a 
7% ROYAL NETHERLANDS MARINES, A CORPS FOUNDED IN 1665, WHO FOUGHT THE MARINES, AS BECOME AN AMPHIBIOUS BODY OF MEN, WADE ACROSS RIVERS 
GALLANTLY AGAINST THE GERMAN INVASION OF HOLLAND LAST MAY, IN 

















WITH ENJOYMENT IN THE HOT, STEAMING CLIMATE OF THE TROPICS. THEY ARE 
CAREFUL TO KEEP THEIR RIFLES, AUTOMATICS—AND THEIR POWDER—DRY. 
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NETHERLANDS ONLY 
HOLLAND'S CRACK TROOPS. 


PURELY PROFESSIONAL TROOPS 


ARE 





REGARDED AS. 


A COMPANY ON ROUTE MARCH THROUGH A JUNGLE ROAD. 
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lands Marines, 


ROYAL 


NETHERLANDS MARINES 
COMBING THE THICK JUNGLE FOR UNDESIRABLE LURKERS. 
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IN TRAINING 


A PATROL WALKING WARILY THROUGH THE THICK MALAYAN JUNGLE AND POSTING 
FOR ANY EVENTUALITIES, 
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A ROYAL NETHERLANDS MARINE ON SENTRY. WEARING A DARK BLUE-BLACK 
UNIFORM, THEY OPPOSED THE GERMANS SO FIERCELY IN HOLLAND THAT THE 
NAZIS NICKNAMED THEM ‘“‘ THE BLACK DEVILS.”’ MANY ESCAPED TO BRITAIN. 











Java, Borneo, 


Celebes, 


and Germans keep an envious eye on the Dutch East Indies—with 
h produce, including oil and rubber—which sprawl in the Indian Ocean 
pes 2700 miles, embracing Sumatra, 

, tons, Now guarded by the Dutch East Indies Fleet and by the British. 


Founded as far back as 1665, 


and other 
The 
this vast Oriental territory is in the hands of the Royal Nether- 
Holland’s only professional troops. 


the Corps, which celebrated its 275th anniversary in December last, has served in 
Holland, in the Dutch East Indies, and American possessions. When Germany 
burst into Holland tast May, units of the Royal Marines fought so fiercely that 
the Nazis nicknamed them ‘“ The Black Devils.” Some of the Corps succeeded 
in reaching England, but the bulk are now stationed in the Dutch East Indies. 
Our photographs show this fine body of our Allies in their tropical islands. 
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THE CAMERA’S EYE: BELGIANS IN R.N.; POSTWOMEN’S NEW UNIFORM, 


BELGIAN SAILORS SERVING WITH THE ROYAL NAVY 
CARRYING THEIR NATIONAL FLAG AT A LONDON TERMINUS. 


Belgium is still an accredited ally of Britain and a Belgian Government 

is functioning in London. Many Belgian sailors—mostly fishermen— 

are now serving with the Belgian Division of the Royal Navy, and 

the group seen here are proudly carrying their-national flag as they 
leave for service on one of H.M. ships. (Planet.) 


ONE OF THE POSTWOMEN WEARING THE NEW ATTRACTIVE 
UNIFORM, WITH COCKADE HAT. 
The new force of London postwomen will release for the Services many 
men employees of the Post Office. In an article, ‘‘ What is the English- 
woman doing in uniform?” the full support given by British women 
to the Government was emphasised recently in Hitler's Nazi organ, 
Voelkischer Beobachter, which said “ the Englishwoman will actively 
support the military will to victory.” (L.N.A.) 


MR. WENDELL WILLKIE AT BIRMINGHAM : 
CAR AT THE CITY BOUNDARY. 


A WELCOMING 


CROWD SURGING ROUND HIS 
(Planet.) 
At Birmingham, which he visited on February 2, Mr. Willkie was met at the city boundary by 
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ANTI-GAS HELMETS FOR THOSE WHO, FOR HEALTH 
REASONS, ARE UNABLE TO WEAR STANDARD MASKS. 


The problem of finding suitable respirators for persons who, on 
account of breathing difficulties, cannot wear standard gas-masks, 
or who, because of facial deformity, cannot wear ordinary respira- 
tors, has caused prolonged research by the Government medica! 
anti-gas services. The Ministry of Home Security is now issuing 
the anti-gas helmets illustrated above. (British Official Photo.) 
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AN IMPORTANT WAR BRANCH OF THE SCOUT MOVEMEN 


TWO AIR SCOUTS WEARING THEIR DISTINCTIVE HEAD-D} 


An Air Scout formation for boys from eleven to sixteen is the 
branch of the Boy Scouts movement. In our picture two of t! 
Scouts wear the new uniform, of shirt or jersey, shorts, stockings 
a replica in dark blue of the Spanish boina, bearing in lighte 
the ut badge between the letters “A” and “S.” (Central / 


BATTLE - DRESS FOR A.T.S. MECHANICAL TRA 
MEMBERS AND UNITS EXPOSED TO 
Battle-dress for women is here shown compared with the 
uniform of the M.T.C. branch of the A.T.S. and with a soldie 
dress. A high standard of health is reported among memt 
different women’s service units. A medical officer to a wor 
in Scotland found that the only complaint was of the co 

women were issued at their own request with battle-dres: 
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BISHOP OF COVENTRY, DR. 
OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL. 
After this he visited the main shopping centre, which, also suffered in the raid 


MR. WILLKIE WITH THR 


MERVYN HAIGH, AMID THE 
(Wide World.) 


the ruins was symbolic. On Fe 


the Lord Mayor, Councillor Martineau, but after that the crowd took matters into its own hands. 
They surged round his car, patting him on the back, shaking him by the hand and calling out 
“Tell them we can take it,” “Send all the help you can.” At Coventry his first visit was to 
the ruins of the Cathedral, among which he was conducted by the Bishop of Coventry, Dr. Mervyn 


thought that the fact that the steeple still stood amid ; 
Mr. Willkie flew to Dublin to see Mr. de Valera. Pictures of Mr. Willkie meeting 
Hinsley and the Chinese Ambassador appear on another page. Wherever he has been, hi 
easy manner and his evident sincerity have endeared him to the public. _ 
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A.C. RECRUITS GET INTO THEIR STRIDE. 


AIR TRAINING CORPS RECRUITS BEING ENROLLED AT THE PADDINGTON DEPOT. 
THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THIS TRAINING SCHEME BY SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR MET 
WITH A WIDESPREAD AND IMMEDIATE RESPONSE. 


YOUTHS OF THE NEW CORPS STEPPING 


OUT SMARTLY TO THE STRAINS OF THEIR 
OWN BAND. 


IN THE A.T.C, LIES THE FUTURE ASSURANCE OF A BIGGER AND EVEN 
GREATER ROYAL AIR FORCE, 


WHY BOTHER ABOUT SCALE MODELS WHEN HERE IS THE REAL THING? 
OF THE A.T.c, LISTEN INTENTLY WHILE AN OFFICER EXPLAINS THE 
MECHANISM OF A TWO-SEATER SERVICE AIRCRAFT. 


MEMBERS 
CONTROL 


Thre «are three typical scenes dealing with the recently formed A.T.C. (Air Training Corps). 
versiti iT Minister’s announcement of this new R.A.F. pre-entry training scheme for schools, Uni- 
the aon and local units met with an immediate and witeapveas seapere. Open to boys between 
adie of sixtee eighteen, the Corps should prove itself in the future to be an invaluable 
posal to the ere is no immediate shortage of recruits for the R.A.F., but every 
expandt Pilot iber of an air crew or technician can be used in due time in our constantly 
ithin Air Force, and the A.T.C. may be regarded as a very wise insurance for the future. 
ola. Matter of hours after Sir Archibald Sinclair’s radio announcement and appeal for recruits, 
reached tr to further the scheme were being set up in various districts, while hundreds of letters 
pe the Air Ministry Information Bureau from schoolmasters, ex-R.A.F. officers, and youths 

S to participate. The British Legion of the Metropolitan Area has offered the co-operation 

of 176 branches. 
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NEWS 
THE “BULLDOZER”: A MECHANICAL ELEPHAN 


Capable of lifting enormous weights and moving formidable obstructions, the ‘‘ Bulldozer,”’ amongst 
its other duties, is now being used in the streets of the City of London for the purpose of 
clearing away débris from bomb damage. The word “bulldozer” is used in American slang phrase- 
ology to mean “ to intimidate or coerce,” and the coercive powers of this almost incredible machine 
would seem to be considerable! At the present time, men of the Royal Engineers are receiving 
training in the use of various types of caterpillar tractors and some of these pictures show the 
men receiving instruction on the “ Bulldozer,” also something of the machine’s amazing capacity 
tor dealing with obstacles of almost any description with which it may come into contact. There 
is a special training-ground to demonstrate the ability of the “‘ Bulldozer” to deal with water, 
mud, or anything which may happen to present itself. If the machine is lacking from the point 
of view of looks and appearance, its performance leaves little to be desired and might best be 
likened to a mechanical elephant. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS WATCHING THE “ BULLDOZER’’ SURMOUNTING AN OBSTACLE AT THE 
SPECIAL TRAINING-GROUND WHERE THESE ASTONISHING VEHICLES ARE TESTED AND 
DEMONSTRATED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO WILL DRIVE THEM. (Fox Photos.) 


ANOTHER PICTURE TAKEN AT THE TRAINING-GROUND. 


HERE A ‘“‘ BULLDOZER” IS 
SEEN RAPIDLY 


CLEARING A WAY THROUGH A SMALL SEA OF MUD AND WATER 
SUFFICIENT TO STOP MOST VEHICLES. (Fox Photos. 


THIS STRANGE-LOOKING MACHINE HAS BEEN PUT TO GOOD USE IN THE 
AREAS OF LONDON, WHERE ITS WRECKAGE-CLEARING ABILITIES HAVE 
INVALUABLE, FALLEN GIRD (Fox Photos.) 
s >} Cos 


BOMBED 
PROVED 


SMASHING ITS WAY THROUGH A HEAP OF DEBRIS: THE MECHANICAL “‘ ELEPHANT” 


HAS THREE WAYS OF DEALING WITH OBSTACLES IN ITS PATH: IT CHARGES THROUGH 
THEM, CLIMBS OVER THEM—OR SIMPLY REMOVES THEM! (Fox Photos.) 
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DOING A MAN’S JOB: A.T.S. WOMEN DRIVERS OF 30-CWT. LORRIES. 
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LORRY DRIVERS OF THE A.T.S., FOR WHICH BODY 600 MORE WOMEN VOLUNTEERS WOMEN DRIVERS OF THE A.T.S., WHO REVEL IN THEIR WORK, MARKING DUT\ 
ARE REQUIRED, PARADING FOR PAY BEFORE MAKING UP A CONVOY. POSTINGS. A SPOKESWOMAN DECLARED: “‘ ACTUALLY IT IS A GRAND LIFE.” 
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Z AN A.T.S. CONVOY OF HEAVY ARMY LORRIES READY TO 
MOVE OFF. MANY DRIVERS HAVE COME FROM THE DOMINIONS 
3 TO JOIN UP. 


Cr eee 


ss an announcement emphasising the urgency and importance 
of the duties waiting for women who join the Auxiliary 
Transport Service, the War Office stated that although 20,000 
more women were required to complete the increased estab- 
lishment, ** practically any number can be absorbed.’’ So 
satisfied are the authcrities with the work of the A.T.S. lorry- 
drivers that an appeal has been made for a further 600 volunteers 
for this branch. Describing a visit to an important motor 
transport depét in the Midlands,2 “ Daily Telegraph"’ repre- 
sentative wrote on January 31: “‘ From this depét an endless 
stream of vehicles goes out to the units daily. Convoys range 
from 10 to 400 vehicles, and the majority are in charge of 
women, whose prowess at the wheel has been proved by statistics 
indicating certain delivery and a negligible number of accidents.”’ 
Many of the volunteers hail from the Dominions and Colonies, 
and among the drivers in a convoy of 30-cwt. lorries were the 
ranker daughter of the L.N.E.R. chairman and a Canadien 
with mother in the F.A.N.Y. and brother in the R.A.F. 
Normally the essential qualificaticn is two years’ driving, but 
this is waived in cases of undoubted skill. The above pictures 
were taken recently at a Home M.T. depét. (S. and G.) 
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BEAUTY AND STRENGTH: A CONVOY OF HEAVY ARMY LORRIES IN THE CHARGE OF A.T.S. WOMEN DRIVERS 


MOVING OFF UNDER INCLEMENT WEATHER CONDITIONS. 3 
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BOTT, 
TT a pag 
As 
be ioe VERYONE 
<“ knows that 
in the present war Britain is backed by the whole Empire, 
but perhaps we may not all realise fully the enormous 
implications of that fact. We are too apt to take these 
things for granted. It would, indeed, be difficult to visualise, 


unaided, the world-wide activities evoked by a universal, 


outburst of loyalty to the Crown, and the manifold forms 
of help freely offered to the motherland in her hour of 
trial. Not until this splendid imperial rally is put on 
record, by one who has mastered all its details, can the 
average citizen perceive its extent and complexity, or 
appreciate its vast importance. 


Such a task requires a rare combination of qualities— 
patriotic faith, knowledge of men and affairs, wide experi- 
ence of travel, literary skill in marshalling material and 
setting it out in attractive and inspiring 
style. No one could be better fitted to 
fulfil these conditions, as the result of his 
labours proves, than the author of “ Come 
tHe THREE CorNERS.” Achievements of 
the Empire Overseas Since War Began. By 
Sir Harry Brittain, K.B.E.,C.M.G.,D.L.,LL.D. 
With 48 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 7s. 6d.). 
The title, of course, is drawn from those 
familiar but ever-stirring lines in Shake- 
speare’s “ King John ”—- 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make 
us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


Here it is a question, not only of England 
being true to her own traditions, but of 
all her daughter nations being true to 
England. That is the great theme which 
Sir Harry Brittain has so ably handled. 
He tells us what each of the Dominions, 
Colonies, Protectorates, and other com- 
munities that look to the King as their 
head, has done and is doing to support the 
British war effort, while small individual 
offerings find mention as typical of the loyal 
spirit pervading our whole commonwealth 
of nations. It is a proud record, and the 
mere statistics are immensely impressive. 
Even so, however, as the author points out, 
much has had to be omitted to bring the 
volume within practical limits, and, of course, 
like all war books, it cannot be com- 
pletely up to date, since the news from 
day to day adds to the exploits of the oversea forces. 


Sir Harry considers that we may see a fulfilment of 
the prophecies in recent years that “ the next war would 
be decided in the air.” His chapter on this phase of the 
struggle is particularly heartening. After a tribute to the 
patience and fortitude of the civil population under air 
raids, he goes on to say : “‘ But the war in the air has done 
far more than reveal the British genius for stubbornness 
and unquenchable humour. It has revealed, too, the 
astounding superiority of our own men and machines... . 
Dominating the Empire’s air-training effort is, of course, 
the Empire Air Training Scheme in Canada. The romance, 
the significance, the sheer magnitude of this conception 
has been largely overlooked under the pressure of immediate 
events and its own immediate need. In its aspect as an 
evidence of what can be planned and executed for the 
common weal as between independent nations, it is as 
historic in its aspect as a guarantee of victory.” 


It is not only among fighting men and in the brother- 
hood of the battlefield that war has strengthened the 
bonds uniting the peoples of the Empire. While, in this 
country, ordinary folk have taken their places in the 
front line, many a family in the Dominions, though not 
exposed to similar perils, has been drawn closer in sym- 
pathy and kinship to the sufferers in the homeland. These 
feelings have found expression in the wonderful welcome 
accorded to British boys and girls evacuated overseas. 
“ Never,” writes Sir Harry, ‘“‘ were the mothers of Britain 
so Empire-conscious as when the peoples of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa flung open their 
doors and called across the sea for the children.” 


__ By publishing this comprehensive survey of an Empire 
in arms, Sir Harry Brittain has himself made no slight 
contribution to the general cause, for his book will circulate 
round the world as a message of confidence and co-operation. 
In conclusion, he looks forward to the future with a vision 
that sees far beyond the strife and darkness of to-day. 
“ As time goes on,” he writes, ‘‘ the scope and intensity of 
the effort of our Dominions and Colonies will rise further 
and further beyond the reach of adequate description. . . . 
The demonstration the Empire is giving of the invincibility 
of kindliness and justice and humanity will give us encourage- 
ment in the tasks that will face us when the war is over. 
On the more practical side, the mighty effort of assembling 
men and material, and accelerating the development and 
the resources of our Empire, will provide us with the means 
whereby we can remodel the whole world on the broad 
basis of sympathy and understanding.” 


It is often more difficult to remember facts and dates of 
a few months ago than those of a remoter time, which have 
a, their way into books. Therefore I welcome the 
P able practice of publishing current history in fairly 
Fequent instalments, An excellent example is the series— 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


A Record of the War—of which the latest volume to hand 
is “‘ THE FourtH QuarRTER.” June 27 to September 29, 
1940. By Philip Graves. With 4 Illustrations and 7 Maps 
(Hutchinson ; 9s. 6d.). Not every writer, amid the clash 
and clamour of a great war, can preserve a sense of pro- 
portion and historical perspective, and Mr. Graves must 
be congratulated on the extent to which he has achieved 
these ends, despite the handicap of losing, by ‘“‘ enemy 
action,” works of reference, notes, manuscripts and memor- 
anda. At the same time, he has succeeded in giving us a 
thoroughly readable narrative. 


The period covered by this volume begins shortly after 
the French débdcle, and Mr. Graves gives a well-balanced 
summary of subsequent military, political and economic 





THE MIDLANDS LEAD THE WAY WITH LECTURES ON THE HANDLING OF 
BOMBS FOR FIRE-SPOTTING AND FIRE-FIGHTING PARTIES : 
MAINLY OF WAREHOUSE AND FACTORY WORKERS LISTENING TO A LECTURE, ILLUSTRATED 
BY LANTERN SLIDES, GIVEN BY A POLICE CONSTABLE IN THE REGAL CINEMA, MANCHESTER, 


THE PROTECTION FROM AIR-RAID DANGER OF 


HISTORIC 
LONDON STATUES, TOMBS AND BUSTS: THE REMOVAL 
BY A SCULPTOR FROM THE CITY CHURCH OF ST. OLAVE’S, 
HART STREET, TO A SAFER PLACE OF THE BUST OF 
MRS. PEPYS, WIFE OF THE UNIQUE SAMUEL. 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessy drew attention in “The Times” on 
January 17 to the fact that the smiling bust of Mrs. Pepys still 
stood high on a bracket on the north side of the_altar in St. Olave’s, 
Hart Street. The monument was erected by Pepys himself, who 
occupied the Admiralty pew in the gallery of the church—named 
after a King of Norway in the eleventh century. (Central Press.) 


developments. Part I.—Military Operations—opens with 
a chapter on relations between Britain and France, touching 
on the tragic naval affair at Oran, the Vichy régime, and 
the Free French movement under General de Gaulle. Other 
chapters describe the German air offensive against Britain, 
the activities of the Navy, American policy, and events in 
Africa and the Mediterranean, including the inception of 


INCENDIARY 
AN AUDIENCE COMPOSED 





pawns 
Italy’s quarrel 

with Greece. 

Part II1.—headed The Axis, Russia and Japan—discusses 
the Baltic and the Balkans, and the situation in 
the Far East. Part III., devoted to the Home Front, 
is concerned with Royal and Parliamentary activities, 
and questions of man-power, industry, supplies, finance, 
and civil defence. It includes also a short account 
of the war’s effect on the arts, literature and the book 
trade, and the world of entertainment. Part IV., dealing 
with the Dominions, India and the Colonies, provides 
interesting points of contact with Sir Harry Brittain’s book. 


Retrospective works of this type occasionally reveal 
incidents of which little or nothing was heard at the time 
of their happening. Thus, for instance, I do not recall 
any public mention of the following occurrence: ‘“‘ Towards 
midnight on September 7,” writes Mr.Graves, 
“there had been an alarm in the West 
Country when church bells rang and the 
Home Guard turned out by night and the 
troops took up their stations. It was said 
that fishing-smacks entering harbour at an 
unexpected hour gave watchers the impres- 
sion that the invader had come at last. 
Others, partly in jest, hinted that the 
military had wished to test their defensive 
arrangements. Weeks later, circumstantial 
stories reached America that a German 
advance-guard had embarked and had 
suffered disaster off St. Malo, after which 
the attack was postponed. The story was 
denied authoritatively in London. But it 
would seem that a large number of German 
infantrymen did embark on ships and barges 
at a number of Channel ports on the night 
of September 15-16, for a rehearsal or for 
an attempt at invasion, that they were 
heavily bombed and suffered serious losses 
before they could get ashore. Whether 
invasion was really imminent on that night 
only the German General Staff can say, but 
it is at least of interest to observe that 
one of the largest air attacks made by 
the enemy on this country had been 
delivered on September 15, and had been 
repulsed. On September 16 the weather 
broke, and many German small craft and 
transports were scattered by a gale.’’ 


Two other books born of the war have 
to do with our civil reaction to air attack. The first 
is ‘‘ BomBer’s Moon.” By Negley Farson. With 48 
Illustrations by Tom Purvis (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.). Here 
a friendly American, whose “ English education began 
twenty-six years ago in Manchester,” describes air-raid 
experiences in London, and later at a Devonshire 
town, in brisk colloquial style that conveys a vivid 
impression of scene and character. His command of 
Cockney dialect is remarkable, while Cockney humour 
and cheerfulness in danger and hardship are faithfully 
interpreted both in the text and in the artist’s admir- 
able drawings. The book is, in fact, a little masterpiece of 
sympathetic collaboration. One specially noteworthy con- 
versation took place at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the 
midst of a raid, between the Rev. Pat McCormick and 
the Clerk of Works, as to the probable position of Nell 
Gwynn’s grave beneath the altar, which a bomb might 
have revealed. 


. . e . . 


Having shared their perils in the Blitzkrieg, Mr. Farson 
knows well what our people endured. “It means,” he 
writes, “‘ not only the mathematical proposition about not 
getting killed, but the dead certainty of a wretched, un- 
comfortable night. Probably a whole winter of dreadful 
nights. Sheer physical pain. When Londoners steeled 
themselves to carry on resolutely facing such prospects, 
that is possibly the greatest and finest spirit which has 
been born among these ruins.” It is not only London, 
however, that excites his admiration. ‘ The Britain which 
thrilled me for the first year of this war,” he recalls, “ was 
the spirit of the Midlands and the North: the keenness, 
the competence, the eager inventiveness of your engineers 
in Manchester, Sheffield, and up on the Clyde... . Ever 
since the last war they have been facing depleted world 
markets. . ,. These once stricken cities, suddenly throw- 
ing themselves into top gear to take on a Germany which 
had for six years been manufacturing for war—this is a 
miracle that seems to be accepted lightly in England 
even to this day.” 


Lastly, I commend to all responsible for the prctection 
of factories and other buildings during air raids, as well 
as those actually employed in roof-spotting, and observers 
in general, an excellent guide to that indispensable craft, 
namely “THE Spottrer’s HANDBOOK.” By Francis 
Chichester, Flight Lieutenant N.Z.A.F. (Retired), With 
numerous Diagrams (George Allen and Unwin ; 5s.). There 
is more in spotting than meets the untrained eye, 
and here the novice will discover all he needs to 
know, while even the expert may get useful hints to 
increase his efficiency. The author’s introductory note 
indicates his qualifications as an instructor, and the 
value of the work. “Not only,” he concludes, “ is 
successful spotting one of the most important national 
needs, but also, the more one learns about it, the more 
fascinating an art it becomes,” 
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“INVISIBLE ACTION” PHOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN AT ONE MILLIONTH OF A 
ULTRA-HIGH-SPEED X-RAY PROCESS: A DEVELOPMENT BY AMERICAy 
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A GOLF CLUB AND BALL X-RAYED AT THE INSTANT 
OF IMPACT, AND CLEARLY REVEALING THE METAL 


THE BALL COMPRESSED BY THE IMPACT OF THE CLUB— 
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AT FULL COMPRESSION, SHOWING THE BALL AND core § 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A HIGHER-POWER X-RAY TUBE. z 
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ANOTHER ULTRA-HIGH-SPEED X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF FLATTENED AGAINST THE CLUB FACE, AND (RIGHT) WIRE THE NEX1 
PARTS OF THE CLUB AND RUBBER CORE OF THE BALL. NORMALLY INVISIBLE ACTION. TIMING DEVICE WHICH SETS OFF THE X-RAY DISCHARGE i oe 
LLL 
HE X-ray pictures— 

which are individual re two ser 
photographs and not hot travels 
motion-picture “stills” shot-gun 
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pages constitute the first " For ballis 
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KICKING A FOOTBALL: A STRIKING ULTRA-HIGH-SPEED X-RAY PICTURE, TAKEN é S LEAD DUST IN A VACUUM CLEANER. TO GET DETAIL OF ACTION 2: potentialities. Included | peer 
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IMPACT OF A BULLET SHOWN AT 3 
THE FIRST MOMENT OF PENETRATION 
IN A BLOCK OF HARD ASH. 
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THE BULLET, OF *22 CALIBRE, 

DEFLECTED SLIGHTLY UPWARD BY 
THE GRAIN OF THE WOOD. 
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THE BULLET BREAKING THROUG 
BLACK TRACE BEHIND SHOWING — 

LEAD RUBBED OFF BY FRICTION | / 
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THE BULLET HOLE HERE SHOWN QUICKLY 
CLOSING BEHIND THE BULLET AS IT 
2 PLOUGHS THROUGH THE WOOD. | 
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SECOND BY A NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE. 
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THE NEXT “INVISIBLE ACTION ’’ PHOTOGRAPH 
IN THE SERIES, SHOWING THE BALL RE- 
BOUNDING FROM THE FACE OF THE CLUB. 
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re two series showing for the first time how 
hot travels through and out of the barrel of 
shot-gun (right), and how a bullet rips into 
nd through a block of wood (bottom, 1. to r.). 
‘ For ballisticians,”’ states the text accompany- 
ing the pictures, ‘‘ ultra-high-speed X-rays have 
lready proved interesting enough to bring 
ollaboration of Remington Arms Co. in the 
aking of these pictures. With further experi- 
ent they promise to be equally useful for 
xploring internal dynamics in all other fields, 
rom aeronautical engineering to medical re- 
arch.” Ordinary X-ray pictures are taken 
by long exposure to rays generated by high 
oltage and low amperage current. With the 
low of current increased from one half to 
amperes, the new tube can discharge an 
qual volume of X-rays in a microfraction of 
single second. The extent to which X-rays 
penetrate various kinds of substances and 
arious thicknesses of the same substance 
Bepends on the volume of X-rays that can be 
urned on them. With the development of 
@ubes that can take further increases in voltage 
end amperage, high-speed X-ray pictures, and 
Possibly X-ray motion-pictures, may be taken 
fH! internal stresses and strains in fast-moving 
: arts of heavy machinery. 
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SHATTERED AS THE BULLET 


» PARTLY DISINTEGRATED INTO 
z DUST AND FRAGMENTS. 
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A REMARKABLE COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING A SHOT INSIDE THE GUN-BARREL TRAVELLING FROM THE CHAMBER TO THE MUZZLE— 
SHOWN FOR THE FIRST TIME, 
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““ INVISIBLE ACTION ”’ THESE X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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THE LIVING SLOTH AND THE PRBHISTORIC GROUND-SLOTH. 


8, 1941 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


HAT we call specialisation in the animal king- 

dom takes many forms, though it is often 

apparent only to the eye of the expert biologist. 

For even those who are genuinely interested in natural 
history often fail to get a real grip of 
the peculiarities of size and shape, even 
of our commonest animals. They often 
seem, in short, to stand as members 
of a race apart, affording no clue as 
to how and when these peculiarities 
came into being. This aspect of living 
animals is greatly intensified by a visit 
to what we familiarly call “‘the Zoo.” 
But it is not even here that we shall 
find the key to our riddles. It is not, 
indeed, till we grasp the fact that all 
these creatures had a “ past,”” which 
is more or less fully recorded in those 
records of the rocks which we know as 
fossils. Often they are no more than 
fragments. But they all yield us in- 
formation to be obtained from no 

other source. 

But at the Zoo there will indeed 
be found some extremely valuable 
standards of comparison. And surely 
one of the strangest creatures to be 
found there is the sloth (Fig. 1). It 
seems to lead a joyless life. And this 
is so whether we see it in captivity 
or in its wild state. For intensive 
specialisation marks its every aspect. 
Well may it be called “the sloth,” 
for it is rarely seen to move, and 


passes its whole life hanging, back I. ONE OF THE MOST INTENSIVELY SPECIALISED OF ALL LIVING ANIMALS: 


downwards, suspended by its huge 
claws to the bough of a tree. Hunger, 
and hunger only, stirs it mto a 


2. THE GIANT GROUND-SLOTH (MEGATHERIUM), 20 FT. 
LONG, AND AS BIG AS AN ELEPHANT, THOUGH WITH 
SHORTER LEGS. IN PLEISTOCENE TIMES IT RANGED 
FROM PATAGONIA AND THE FORESTS OF BRAZIL TO 
CALIFORNIA AND PENNSYLVANIA, 


These gigantic relations of the extant tree-sloths— forming, with 

the ant-eaters, one common stock—lived long ages ago. 

Megatherium, the largest of the tribe, fed upon the leaves and 
smaller branches of trees. 


temporary activity in search of food—the 
fruit and leaves of the trees on which it 
hangs. Even these signs of haste would 
seem to jar on its sense of dignity! There 
are three great, hook-like claws on each 
foot. They are its “ climbing-irons,” and 
like the bones of the hand, they are pressed 
close gether, while the hair, which is 
harsh and coarse, turns downwards towards 
the: back—hence rain is easily thrown off. 
Furthermore, the hairs are fluted, and 
lodge, in their grooves, a green alga, thus 
harmonising the body with its green 
surroundings. External ears and tail are 
both wanting, wherein they stand in strik- 
ing contrast with their fossil relations 
presently to be considered. But, having 
no use for a tail, it. gradually became 
reduced to a vestigial condition, and ‘finally 
vanished. In this the sloths differ from 
so many arborea! animals which have a 
long tail, used either as a “ balancing-pole”’ when 
leaping amid the trees, or as a fifth limb, its tip 
being prehensile. 


The skeleton of the sloth, as one would expect, 
presents many peculiarities, but be it noted, there 
is one such as no one would have suspected. And 
this concerns the number of the neck-vertebre. To 


WHICH PASSES ITS WHOLE LIFE SUSPENDED, BACK DOWNWARDs, FROM THE BRANCH OF 
A TREE, ON THE LEAVES AND FRUITS OF WHiIcH It FEEDs. 


The claws, in response to the strains they have to bear, have com to resemble éTeat curved hooks, 


be like the rest of the mammals, these should be seven, 
but in the three-toed sloth, or “ Ai” (Bradypus), 
there are nine, and in its two-toed Cousi#, or “ Unau”’ 
(Cholepus) there are only six! As these creatures 
lead exactly similar lives, who can say why this 
should be ? 

And now let us turn to the More ancient fossil 
relatives of the sloths. These are \MOwn as the 
“ ground-sloths,” some of which were of gigantic 
size. How, and when, the living sloths of to-day 
first took to climbing trees, and by what stages their 
present “‘ topsy-turvy ” mode of life came into being, 
we Shall probably never discover. But these giant 
ground-sloths were much too big amd heavy for tree- 
climbing. Fragments, however, of earlier and smaller 
types show that these giants and the small living 
forms, as well as the ant-eaters, were all Members 
of a common stock. Megatherium (Fig. 2), which 
in Pleistocene times ranged from the pampas Of 
South America and the forests of Brazil into North 
America, was as large as an elephant, and 20 ft. long ; 
though with shorter legs. It also had 4 very Powerful 
tail, which was used as the third leg of a tripod while 
it reached upwards to pull down the branches. When 
it walked on all-fours, the knuckles of the hands, and 
not the palm, were used for support. The teeth of the 
upper and lower jaws were both peculiar. They 
bad an enormous pulp-cavity, and transverse ridges 


4- THE SKELETON OF A COMPARATIVELY SMALL SPECIES of GROUND-SLOTH, 
SCELIDOTHERIUM, NEARLY AS LARGE AS A POLAR SEAR, Which LiveD IN MORE 
OPEN COUNTRY THAN MEGATHERICM. ‘tT USED ITS ENORMOUSLY POWERFUL 


FORE-LEGS FOR pIGGING UP ROOTS. 


formed their crowns, enabling twigs a8 well as leaves 
to be thoroughly broken up. In the lower jaw they 
were excessively long, so that theif sockets thrust 


downwards, causing the lower border of the middle 
of the jaw to form a rounded projection. It was 
indeed 2 wonderful animal, more wonderful than has 
yet been realised. For I have just referred to it as 
a denizen of Brazilian forests, and 
of California, a strangely varied en- 
vironment. To be more exact, we 
should remember that this creature 
ranged from Patagonia to California 
and Pennsylvania. This means an 
extension of range covering a period 
of thousands of years, and necessarily 
implying striking changes in tem- 
perature and in food; and yet 
producing mo apparent change of 
structure ! 

Another of these giants—though 
Jess ponderous, being but little larger 
than a_ tapir—was Scelidotherium 
(Fig. 4), of the Pampas Formation 
of Buenos Aires. In its general 
appearance it differed from Mega. 
therium, among other points, in having 
a relatively marfower and More elon- 
gated Skull, and a spout-shaped lower 
jaw. The legs were enormously 
powefful. It was evidently more 
quadtupedal than Megatherium, and 
probably browsed upon low shrubs 
and roots dug up by the powerful 
fore-legs. Complete skeletons of 
these giant ground-sloths are rarely 
found. For the most part they ar 
discovered on the borders of old 
lakes, and there seeMs good reasop 
to believe that they had perished 
in the boggy ground while they 
were trying to get at what water 


THE SLortH, 


3. THE ONLY GROUND-sLOTH £VER TO HAVE BEEN SEEN 
BY HuMAN EYES: SKIN OF GaRrrPOTragkiUm Listen. 
REMAINS FOUND REVEAL THAT THESE GIGANTIC ANIMALS 
WERE TAKEN BY PREHISTORIC MEN INTO THEIR CAVES 
AND SLAUGHTERED FOR FOOD AT THE APPROPRIATE TIME. 


The knives of bome and stone used in cutting up the body were 

dixovered in 3 Cave in Patagonia, with numerous bones and 

pieces of its skin—pnow to seen in the Natural History 
Museum in South Kensington. 


remained in Pools, or river-beds, during 
times of drought. 

Probably no More than one species 
of ground-sloth was ever secn alive 
by man. Ali the others had become 
extinct before his advent. This survivor 
was Grypotherium (Fig. 3). All we know 
of it is derived from the floor of 4 
Jarge cavern in Patagonia, where bones 
of several individuals were found, which 
clearly Showed the marks of tools, and 
other evidence that the carcases had 
been cut up by Man after removing the 
skin, There were present also implements 
of stone and pone, and traces of fires 
that men lit in the cave, Furthermore, 
it seemed clear that these animals were 
brought into the cave, and kept there 
for slaughter at the appropriate time. 
Little Can be said as to their appeal 
ance, but they showed One rematk- 
able feature, and that was the hide, which, 
uNder the hairy coat, was seen to have been 
studded with pony nodules. 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER : 


At the same time, I feel it ’s rather hard 
on the British public to be faced with 
either, let alone with both, at this time 
of year. Surely the season is unfriendly 
enough, and the struggle hard enough, 
without importing nightmare into our 
relaxation? That, at least, is one point 
of view; on the other hand, neither 
“Summer 1914 ”’ nor “ Darkness at Noon ” 
could possibly, in any circumstances, be . 
read for pleasure. It is a duty to read 
them—not simply as works of art, but as 
versions of reality. So here goes. 


of Roger Martin du Gard’s epic novel, 
““Les Thibault.” Something is lost, no 
doubt, by starting half-way through: 
but not a great deal. For this volume 
has an all-absorbing theme of its own, 
the theme implicit in the title: how war 
broke out. It opens in Geneva on a June 
day : the day of the Sarajevo crime. But 
until evening—and this book is on a huge 
scale—there has been no glimpse of 
disaster. 
Jacques Thibault, the young rebel and 
idealist, the fugitive from a bourgeois world. 
As always, he and his friends are busy 
planning the Revolution, working for 
the Revolution, arguing about the 
Revolution—and full of hope. Jacques’s 
only trouble is the problem of violence. 


of social justice. 
a “rationalist playboy.” 
He has found his path in life. 
And so we plunge into the nightmare of July. The 
international group is well informed. Long before the rest 
of Europe has come awake, they know what may be at 
hand—only it must be stopped. 
must be a general strike. 


FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HERE is no doubt which are the 
two outstanding novels this month. 


“Summer 1914” is the second half 





It is a day of normal life for 


can’t accept the idea that a new 





PART OF DUBLIN CASTLE, 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND, DAMAGED BY FIRE: 
PICTURE TAKEN AFTER THE CONFLAGRATION OF 
JANUARY 24, IN WHICH PRICELESS OLD PAINTINGS AND 


A 


Among the offices affected were those of the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce and the Censor. The fire at one time threatened the 
famous St. Patrick’s Hall, the Birmingham Tower, and the Chapel 
Royal, ; 
five were saved, including one of John Winston, seventh Duke of 
Marlborough. Many official records were destroyed, but these were 


order must 
come in blood: that brutality, ferocity are the beginning 
And so the extremists call him a dilettante, 
No matter, he loves them all. 
And then—Sarajevo. 


It can be stopped. There 
The workers of France and Ger- 
many must refuse, with one accord, to be “ had for mugs.” 
For Jacques and his friends are in no doubt about the 
issues : this is a ramp, like every war, a conspiracy of the 
ruling class. There is no justice on any side—* As if,” 
cries Jacques, “ there could be just wars! 
be just to doom millions of innocent victims to suffering 


As if it could 



























THE FORMER SEAT OF THE 


FURNISHINGS PERISHED. 


Of eight pictures of British Viceroys in the State apartments, 
in duplicate. 


and death! .. . I see nothing, literally 
nothing, that could be worse for a 
nation than a war and all that it in- 
volves.” And so he struggles, he rushes 
to and fro on this or that secret errand— 
at first buoyed up with hope and con- 
fidence—no ; with a positive conviction 
that his friends will save Europe. And 
slowly the hope gives way beneath him, 
as in a bad dream. These are terrible 
days — described from hour to hour, 
yet with no slackening of the night- 
mare quality, the fever of suspense. 
up all that—hasn’t it often been done WAS DISCOVERED 
already ? The debate on “ war guilt,” 


A FIREMAN SURVEYING DAMAGE IN ONE OF THE BURNED-OUT STATE ROOM 
One might think it was too late to dig OF DUBLIN CASTLE AFTER THE RECENT FIRE, THE OUTBREAK OF WHICH 


FER. 8 1944 
ite a. 


the case for absolute pacifism—must we reopen th 
But we must ; the subject here is painfully urgent, 
out with terrific force. Some passages have acquired a new 

sinister meaning since they were written. For wena 
Jacques’s friend and mentor, “ the Pilot,” does not a 
the war can be stopped, nor that it should be. 

cause of socialism, it had better go on; the thin 
destroyed is morale. ‘‘ We ’ve got to convince 


em now ? 
and hewn 


AR aingt 
They 


2 alle F Tatri. 
cidal struggle for criminal ends. That seed, at least se 


ever happens, will certainly bear fruit.” We have ee 
that it does bear fruit. 5 

““Summer 1914” has its thread of private life—which 
one might easily forget. The last hours of peace are hours 
for Jacques, of a love-affair as hectic and Predestined x 
events in the greater world. For Jacques’s brother 
Antoine, the ambitious young doctor, they are hours of 
illumination. He is in the wrong road—smug and Prosper. 
ous, thriving upon other men’s brains; and he would 
never guess it but for the war. And the war does not let 
[Continued overea, 





BY A MESSENGER TAKING COPY FROM A_ NEWSPAPER 
TO THE CENSORSHIP OFFICE. 
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Smokers’ 
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How fo defect it— 
How fo prevent if 





Try this now. Run your tongue round 


your mouth—do you notice it ...a rough 
woolly feeling ? Smokers’ fur has got a hold, 
and is staining your teeth. But don’t 
worry, you can stop this fur from ruining 
the look of your teeth. 


Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 


excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 
most effective antacid known. They recom- 
mend smokers to use the toothpaste contain- 
ing “ Milk of Magnesia ’— the only toothpaste 
containing it—Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 


Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Geta tube 


of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth 
with it each night and morning. Then you'll feel 
the difference ; no more morning mouth; 
stale breath. Instead you'll have teeth which look 
clean, feel clean, are clean; a sweet mouth to give 
smoking. A mouth that will say Good 


morning! and mean it. 
Sold everywhere. 


Phillips’ 


Dental Magnesia 





Ke ‘Mik of M ” te the trade mark of Philips’ preparation off 
of Magnesia i. 


-hygienic, self-ventilating, not inflated, 
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for Officers on Active Service 


DUNLOPILLO 


SLEEPING BAG 


for blankets to be kept inside. 
the bag makes an ideal holdall. 


The soft, resilient Dunlopillo mattress 
and pillow assure unusual comfort. 
They are damp-proof, light-weight, 
complete (not including blankets) 
cannot “bunch up"’ and always keep 
their resilience. The bag has a water- 
proof cover with a fluffy top lining for 
extra warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow 
is attached on a hinge to prevent loss 
and for easy packing. The zip fastener 
down one side allows easy entry and 
the deep gussets afford ample room 
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i te? , re .- TS/- 
(larger sizes made to order) 
Dunlopillo Pillow to match 10/6 
Webbing carrying straps, 
per set .. ¥e - 
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The Duniopillo Sleeping Bag for 


refuge room—a bed in itself. 


sleep in your AIR RAID SHELTER or 


sound 


Mackinlay! 





Obtainable from Stores and Officers’ Kit Outfitters everywhere 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, Cambridge Street, Manchester, | 
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FOUR MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM: 
STANDARD (Wire covered) ; SILVER (Wire 
covered) ; STREAMLINE (Chromium and Red 
or Chromium and Black). SPARKLETS BULBS 
are supplied in Boxes of 6 or 12. Obtainable 
at popular prices from all Chemists and 
Stores. 


RENOVATION AND REPAIR SERVICE. 
Sparklets Syphons can be quickly renovated 
or repaired. Forward to address below, or 
write for particulars stating reference letter 
stamped on Syphon Head. 


Write for illustrated leaflet. 
SPARKLETS LTD.,DEPT. L, LONDON, N.18. 
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V aft , Service Shirts are of a 
coke” quality and fit which remain cheer- 
: ak fully unimpaired by hard wear and 
harder washing. And, while they are 
cut with room for easy movement, 
they are tailored with that meticulous 
attention to detail which their assoc- 


| ‘ation with a uniform demands. 















In Regulation Khaki, White and Air Force 


vice Socks, Khaki and Black, 3/7. Ties, 
Khaki and Black, 3/-. (Including Tax). 


Obtainable from | 
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WHLIAM ROLLING & 6 








§. I am a draughtsman in a “‘ hush-hush” 
department. One night I got back to my digs 
to find I wasn’t allowed in — there was a 
time-bomb near. Dead tired, I dragged 
myself to my cousin Fack’s. 

















3. Not very surprisingly I didn’t feel too 
good in the morning and it took me over an 
hour to get to the office, standing the whole 
way, first in the long queue at the bus-stop 
and then on the bus itself. 








5. Fohnson, at the next drawing board, said : 
“ What you want, old boy, is 1st Group 
Sleep. There are 3 Sleep Groups and ist 
Group Sleep is the kind we all need. You 
want to take Horlicks.” 














7. Iam a new man now — fitter than I’ve 
been for a long time. I don’t mind the journey 
to the office and the chief says that if there 
were more like me —well, Hitler would 
throw in the towel ! 








2. Fack’s family were in their cellar shelter. 
He kept sitting up and smoking. His wife 
Mary kept making tea. And the children 
were restless. I slept but I didn’t get much 
good out of my sleep. 








4. I felt nervy and couldn’t do my work as 
well as I should. I didn’t blame the chief 
saying I wasn’t exactly helping to win the 
war. “‘ What shall I be like after months of 
this ?”” I wondered. 











6. That night at Fack’s we all had hot 
Horlicks, and we had it every night after 
that. The kids loved it and we all felt the 
good tt was doing us. I wasn’t even wakened 
by Fack’s snoring ! 


THERE ARE 
THREE SLEEP GROUPS 


QCnrisTs divide us into Ist, 2nd 
and 3rd Group Sleepers. The last 
groups are wakeful, can’t get to sleep. 
Group No. 2 may sleep 8 or 9 hours, 
yet wake still feeling tired. Only Group 1 
sleepers get the deep, refreshing, restora- 
tive sleep we need to-day. 

A cup of hot Horlicks last thing at 
night will give you 1st Group Sleep. It 
will help you to take the second year of 
the war in your stride. Prices from 2/-; 
the same as before the war. At all 
chemists and grocers. 


HORLICKS 
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him live to set a new course. Yet at least the dying 
Antoine of the Epilogue is a better fellow than the careerist 
of former days. At that time he was impatient with 
Jacques ; now, when it is too late—when Jacques has lost 
his life in a final tragic effort to stop the war—he feels 
they should have been friends. 

Yet he is always baffled by one thing. ‘‘ How could 
Jacques, hating as he did all forms of violence . . . have 
been for years a militant advocate of the Social Revo- 
lution ; in other words, an advocate of the most brutal 
form of violence, the scientific, cold-blooded, merciless 
ferocity of the doctrinaire ? ” 

Which brings us to the world of “* Darkness at Noon.” 
Here we have Jacques’s Promised Land—the ‘“ Country 
of the Revolution,” the model State. Not in the throes of 
birth, but long after. When another ‘“‘ Moscow trial” is 
preparing. This time Nicolas Rubashov is the ‘ mad dog.” 
He was one of the founders of the Revolution; now he 
is accused of all sorts of crimes, including the attempted 
murder of “‘ No. 1." But his real crime is an “ oppositional 
attitude "—.¢., thinking differently from No. 1. That, of 
course, he will not be allowed to survive; but the point 
is, to get his consent to a public trial, at which he will 
“ crawl upon his belly ” and confess everything. And with 
a man like Rubashov—brave, resolute, clear-sighted, and 
wholly guiltless of the acts imputed to him—how can it 
be done ? 

Arthur Koestler sets out to show how it can be done, 
and is done. We observe the process, from beginning to 
end, through Rubashov’s eyes ; and don’t mistake me when 
I say this is not just a work of art. It #s a work of art— 
the most intense, brilliant and concrete art; it is also a 
moral nightmare, worse because more lucid and coherent 
than that of “Summer 1914.” How can one explain 
Rubashov’s yielding, in a few words? Well—he is con- 
demned by his past. He has no “subjective” morality ; 
truth and right are what promote the cause of revolution-— 
and in that sense, how can he be sure that No. 1’s ideas 
are not true and right? But if so, then his own, however 
genuinely held, are a crime, and it becomes his duty to 
confess anything. Error deserves death; the question of 
good faith is of no importance. Such is the creed he has 
lived by ; now, on the threshold of old age, he is almost 
sick of lies, oppression, persecution—hence his “ oppositional 
attitude ’"—but there are no arguments to justify the 
change, even to himself. And when enough pressure is 
put on him, he gives in. 

That, of course, is not the whole story. It’s impossible 
to tell the “ whole story”’ of this grim and concentrated 
little book ; one has to read and judge. I should add that 
Rubashov is a sympathetic figure, which makes it bearable. 

And now to relax. Miss Phyllis Bentley’s ““ Manhold ”’ 


is not precisely light fiction—it is a tale of oppression, ‘ 


vengeance, and ruined lives—but at any rate it is fiction 
and nothing more. And by one of our most engaging 
writers. She calls it “ historical ’—stretching a point, 


you may think ; however, the people are Yorkshire clothiers 
of the eighteenth century. Sam Horsfall has enlarged his 
trade through the skill of his sister’s husband, the weaver ; 
afterwards he bilks the weaver of a half-promised partner- 
ship. There is a violent scene, followed by an accident 
in which Ned loses his life. And the child, Ann Gildersome, 
who adored her father, grows up with an obsession : to be 
revenged. Ann is a really tragic heroine—brilliant, but 
entangled in her own scheming; constantly betrayed by 
passion ; heaping up misery for herself and everyone she 
has to do with. It may be thought that Miss Bentley 
piles on the agony too much, and draws it out too long. 
But she has produced a splendid tale. 

“The Battlers” is not so much a story as a huge can- 
vas crammed with episodes from “ low life.” The life of 
the Australian track. Miss Tennant’s people are nomads, 
“ bagmen,” half-outcasts, vagabond with a dash of rogue— 
and how alive they are! Snow, and the Stray, and Phippsy, 
and all the rest. This author has a field entirely her own: 
a piece of rare good luck in our day. It must be added 
that she is a “ realist’? only on the surface; all beneath 
is soothing sentiment. She will be liked the better for that. 
And she deserves to be liked. 

Another giant slice of American history! Pioneering 
in Alabama, fights with the Creek Indians, civil war—and 
the splendid matriarch, Gerda Whetstone, and her wild 
daughter, Lucinda, wrecker of lives—‘‘ Foundation Stone ” 
is at least abundant and full of verve. It’s not my cup of 
tea—I find these “ great’? and rowdy Whetstones too 
childish ; but Miss Warren should have a large public all 
the same. 

Mr. Desmond Hawkins’s “ Lighter Than Day” goes to 
the other extreme. It is a strange, thwarted love-story : 
the story of a young man somehow lost in the present age, 
full of darkness and self-torment. And the question is, 
not whether it achieves distinction, but whether it entirely 
comes off. I don’t think it does ; but it is worth a serious 
reading. 

“September to September” is a snug little book. 
Nothing much in it; just the chatter of a pleasant, well- 
to-do matron in the last year of peace. Full of cheerful, 
homely odds and ends. I recommend Mrs. Menzies-Wilson 
to convalescents. 








BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Summer 1914. By Roger Martin du Gard. (The Bodley Head ; 25s.) 
Darkness at Noon. By Arthur Koestler. (Cape; 8s.) 
Manhold. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.) 
The Battlers. By Kylie Tennant. (Gollancz ; 9s. 6d.) 
Foundation Stone. By Leila Warren. (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 
Lighter Than Day. By Desmond Hawkins. (Longmans ; 7s. 6d.) 
September to September. By Jacobine Menzies-Wilson. (Oxford 

Press ; 8s. 6d.) 
Breathe No More. By Marion Randolph. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Ghost Knows His Greengages. By H.B.Saxe. (Constable ; 7s. 6d.) 


Then the thrillers. Miss Randolph’s “ Breathe y 
More” is American, but of the quiet type. Not 4 ‘a 
found mystery, but a pleasant tale. Mr. H. BZ. Saxe’ 
“ The Ghost Knows His Greengages ” is offered as q blend 
of Cheyney and Damon Runyon. The scene is England - 
the Ghost is a Bodanian Prince incog. ; the language is sup. 
plied by his henchman, a Canadian gangster. Plenty of free 
fights. The whole thing vastly unconvincing, but quite 
good fun. K. 


A photograph which appeared with others in our issue 
of Jan. 11, showing the devastation to the Guildhall by 
the recent fire caused by an enemy incendiary bomb 
stated, on information supplied, that masses of rubbish 
were all that remained of the famous books in the Guild. 
hall. We are now informed, on the authority of the 
Librarian to the Corporation of the City of London, Mr, I. 
Douthwaite, that the destruction did not represent. the 
charred remains of the historic Guildhall Library, but opjy 
one of its store-rooms, and we gladly correct the error 


The Waifs and Strays Society is in the forefront of the 
evacuation of unaccompanied children from the bombed 
areas, especially those under five years of age, and Lady 
Glamis is launching a special appeal for {£5000 to help 
carry on the splendid work of this Society. As the annual 
bazaar cannot be held this year, the care of the children 
whether in the thirty Nursery Centres already established 
for them, or in private homes all over the country, must 
largely depend on gifts. Her Majesty the Queen has 
already sent a generous donation to Lady Glamis towards 
this special fund, and it is to be hoped that many others 
will follow the royal example and send whatever and 3 
much as they can to Lady Glamis at Shovelstrode Manor, 
East Grinstead. 


‘* Whitaker ” for 1941 (the 73rd annual volume) is in 
some ways the most notable of its series, and all the altera. 
tions necessitated by the war have been made with care 
and skill. For instance—to give one example—while Tidal 
Predictions can no longer be given, these are replaced by 
comprehensive Black-out and Lighting-up Tables for various 
centres in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The usw] 
summaries are given of Literature, Science and Inventions, 
the theatre and film worlds, and various tables dealing with 
matters of current interest. That the publication of this 
volume should have had to be postponed until Jan. 15 is 
due to ‘enemy action,” and when it is known that the 
house from which ‘“‘ Whitaker ” has been issued for nearly 
three-quarters of a century was destroyed in the second 
Fire of London, it is remarkable that this national annual 
should be on sale three weeks later. “* Whitaker ” for 1941 
is published in three editions: leather bound, with thirteen 
coloured maps and 992 pages—15s. net; cloth bound— 
1os. net; abridged edition in paper cover, 704 pages— 
5s. net. 
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amber glow of Old Angus i 


the friendly inviting bouquet.\)\Taste the clean, 


different flavour, and enjoy—this liqueur blended 


whisky as yo 





A noble Scotch - gentle as a lamb 





To the man 
who makes 
friends 


rave never enjoyed whisky before. 


Old Angus 


The Hull TUBULAR INDOOR AIR-RAID SHELTER 
An ideal SHELTER at all times— but essential during WINTER months 


=yemm SLEEP IN SAFETY IN 
ee YOUR OWN HOME 


SECURITIES 















We have pleasure in informing numerous 
enquirers that material has now been made 
available by the Ministry of Supply for 
the manufacture of a limited number of 
these well-known indoor Shelters. 
Orders will be executed in strict rotation. 
LIMITED, 149 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. (AVEnue 5393) 

















The friend that never fails 
Friend of the penniless, the young, the old, the 
sick, the friendless, the fatherless . . . The friend 
quietly waiting everywhere to help and cheer 
the unfortunate. . . . The Salvation Army. 
Please remember the work it is doing—and help! 

Gifts and Enquiries welcomed by General George 
L. Carpenter,101,Queen Victoria St.,London, E.€ 4 


THE SALVATION ARMY 











‘L.B. LTD. London 
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Those desiring to 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON | 
NEWS” IN WARTIME | 


WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place a standing order with 
your newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “ THE | 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” each week. ; | 
By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper is drastically 
restricted and all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, 
end in future no periodicals can be stocked for casual sale. 
+mperative to place an order for your copy each week. 


to friends in neutral countries should send a subscription to The Publisher, 
Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C4. 
Subseription rates are given hereunder :— 





It is therefore 


have “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” seat 








Published at 1/- Weekly — 





an A th Three 
Twelve ry . Six > ca aaa Six months, months, 
no extras 





Xmas Number | Xmas Number no extras 





INLAND - 


-| £3 3. od. 


£1 128. 94. {1 103. 64. = se 





CANADA - 


© £3 os. 8d, 


£1 11s. 64. fx 9s. 34. 14 8d. 








ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


£3 6s. 6d. £r 143. 64. {1 128. od. 16s. od. 














The above terms are inclusive of postage 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the followi 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the 


conditions, nainely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
"tall retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 


of in a mutilated condition or it: any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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AND FLATULENCE 
AFTER MEALS 


You vet burning pain and distressing 
wind after meals because your stomach 
is alw too acid. Food simply can't 
digest «nd your stomach is tortured 
in the attempt. Why endure this 
mealt misery when ‘ Milk of Mag- 
nesia iblets will stop it this very 
day ? | hey relieve acidity and sweeten 
4 sou ymach at onee. The stomach 
starts esting your food right away 
and fi es its work with perfect ease. 
You nothing—no heartburn, no 
flatul not a twinge of your old 
stom: pain. If you suffer from 
acute «tacks of gastric pain, ‘ Milk of 
Magn ’ Tablets will stop them in 
five n tes. Try them to-day! Neat 
flat b for the pocket. Also family 
sizes btainable everywhere. 


MILK or MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 





[YOUR POCKET OR BAG 








The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 





week 


Where do we go now? 
CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 


THE ANSWER WITH PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THE 
WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO 


YOUR HELP US FOR A HOME 
OVER 5000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 


Donations urgently needed 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


THE SOCIETY CAN PROVIDE 





OLD TOWN HALL KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
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ilk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 
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Bermal 


FOR RESTORATION OF ENERGY 
t “ Be 


* Bread, full of natural nutriment 
pecia n B. 
ah 


Promotes digestion too. Win 
Bermaline."” Ask your Baker, or write 
y Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 





SERBS ERR ES RSS 8s! 


‘FROG 


» MODEL AEROPLANES 


L.B.LTD. London 
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_ STOP THAT 


Frgm your Chemist, 2’3 ¢ 34 
ae including Purchase Tax 


a voTMMMAS KERFOOT &CO-LTD 3m 
THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 























OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
‘“*sEXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond’’ for passenger-and crew use. 





SINCE 1858 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 














THE BEST | 


products are sold by 


ee ee 








PRAMS & FOLDERS 


All the best babies have them 


























L.B.LTD. fendent 

















W, LONDON, W.Cl. 
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After a 
journey like this 
you do need a 
veal good wash 
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® The gentle lather of Wright's 
soothes and safeguards your 
skin while it cleanses the stains 
of work and travel. You're re- 
freshed and protected against 


every risk of chance infection. 


Keep a tablet at the 
office, 100... 


WRIGHTS 
Coal Tar 
Soup 


THE SAFE SOAP* 


Toilet size 734- Bath size 1/034 
PURCHASE 


TAX INCLUDED 
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Famous ,QUEENS 


Pie The 7 (Queens Own) Hass ar4 


In 1689 independent troops of Horse were raised in Scotland and fought at 
Killiecrankie. These were afterwards formed into two regiments and 
subsequently united as the Queen’s Own-Regiment of Dragoons. It is one 
of the few Cavalry regiments of Scottish origin. The senior of the old 
Dragoon regiments, it became light Dragoons in 1784 and was converted 
into Hussars in 1806. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


is a blend of fine matured Scotch whiskies which are now 
united under one name. The superb quality and flavour 
of Highland Queen is due to the strict supervision of all 
processes by the actual blenders. Most of the stocks are 
produced in distilleries owned by the largest Independent 
Distillers in Scotland. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 














Smokers who desire the 
best cigarettes naturally 
ask for STATE 
EXPRESS 555. This 
well-merited confidence 
is due to the perfection 
of quality which has 
been maintained by the 
manufacturers of 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
cigarettes for over half 
a century. 
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